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NEMESIS. 


iv epigram were not considered something of an imperti- 
nence in English politics, it might be said of the chief 

litical event of the present week that it was unexpected 

ut not surprising. It is quite true that the division of 
Monday night was looked forward to with less positive 
interest, and certainly with less expectance of a Ministerial 
defeat, than more than one recent division. But before the 
event happened it became probable that it would happen, 
and a very strong suspicion has existed ever since the event 
itself that fortune was considerably assisted in bringing it 
about. The peculiar character of Mr. GLapstonz’s speech, 
the well-arranged pantomime with Lord Ricnarp GROSVENOR 
after the division, and the unconcealed rejoicing of Sir 
Cuartes DiLkE on Tuesday night were scarcely needed to 
create the idea of a certain amount of riding for a fall. 
Profoundly divided among themselves on the most difficult 
of all points, and conscious of an accumulation of blunders 
and crimes which only the blindest party fidelity has denied, 
aware that resignation could lose them but a few weeks of 
troublesome power, might save them a humiliating split, 
and must saddle their opponents with some at least of the 
awkwardness of their own present position, Ministers, it is 
quite clear, might very well, if they did not exactly deter- 
mine to be defeated, go in the direction where defeat seemed 
probable. The virtuous wrath of their supporters with the 
wicked men who did not support Mr. Giapstong, the lists 
in big letters and in small of their execrated names, and all 
the other harmless little political devices will scarcely deceive 
anybody. 

Still, a defeat is a defeat, and the important thing is not the 
motives which may have led the Ministry to court it as the 
results of their action, or rather of the action of their oppo- 
nents. At first sight, of course, it would seem to almost every 
impartial person to be the more prudent course for the Con- 
servatives to decline office. They have not only ample 
precedent for doing so, but that precedent is strengthened by 
the impossibility of an immediate dissolution. They can say 
with more than merely plausible justice that it is intolerable 
that they should be expected to saddle themselves for a day 
and a night and a morrow with the burdens and blunders of 
their antagonists, and to go to the country as criticized and re- 

msible persons instead of as critics. They may point to 
the singular unanimity with which the electorate has recently 
voted against the Government in power, whatever it may 
have been, and they may ask what chance they have of 
carrying with a great minority the necessary and vital 
measures which Mr. Giapstong has evidently feared to 
introduce with his great majority. Most of all they 
may say that no one can expect them to play the obvious 
game of their enemies, and to take the card which is 
thus being forced on them. All this is so clear that 
it hardly needs stating. But it must be remembered that 
there are not a few reasons on the other side. In the 
first place, the refusal of the responsibilities of office by no 
means spoils the Government game. It is the peculiarity 
of that game that it is a er If the Conservatives 
take office, it is indeed true that they take, without the 
chance of bénéfice d’inventaire, the most encumbered and the 
most unpromising political inheritance of modern times. 
But if they refuse, and if Mr. Giapstove and his colleagues 
return to office, they return strengthened by the unreadiness 
of the — to undertake an Opposition’s responsi- 
bilities. yy can huddle over the bare necessaries of 


legislation as they please, and they can go to the country 
with the cry, “ You see how they could not do without us ; 
how we sacrificed ourselves for the good of the country ; 
how our opponents, prompt at criticism, are slack at assuming 
responsibility,” and so forth. We confess that this seems to 
us, especially for such a Government, a position of not a little 
strength, and a Conservative refusal would make it open tothe 
Government at once. On the other hand, by boldly taking 
the unpleasant duty, by tiding over (for no more can be 
expected by the most unreasonable opponents) the financial 
and legislative difficulties of the moment, and by thus 
bridging the interval between the present time and the new 
elections, the Conservative party at once puts itself in the 

ition of a party which is not afraid of disagreeable tasks 
in the public service, and goes to the country in the autumn 
free from any real responsibility for the state of things 
which has been created by its enemies, and yet enjoying the 
credit of not having despaired of the republic. It is diffi- 
cult to say how that great unknown quantity the new 
electorate may decide in any case. But «a Conservative 
majority would be immensely strengthened by such a proof 
of patriotism and energy as would thus have been given, 
and a Conservative minority, even if renewed Opposition 
were its lot, would at least not be exposed to the taunt that 
it had made the gran rifiuto, and for selfish reasons had 
declined to come to the rescue of the country when it was 
called. 

It must be acknowledged, of course, that the arguments 
on these two sides balance each other pretty nearly, and that 
the elements of chance and conjecture which both include 
imply an equal amount of uncertainty. But there is 
another argument which includes no such element, and 
which is entirely removed from all selfish and conjectural 
considerations. Every hour during which Mr. Guapstone 
remains at the head of affairs is an additional calamity to 
the country. Of this there is no doubt whatever in the mind 
of any impartial person throughout England and throughout 
Europe. Mr. GLADSTONE may have all the virtues and all 
the genius which Sir Cuartes Ditke and the Baptist Union 
antiphonally predicate of him—that is a matter of opinion. 
But if Sir Cartes Ditke and the Baptist Union deny that 
Mr. GiapstonE has disgraced and impoverished, entangled 
and endangered the honour and the interests, the possessions 
and the prospects of England, their denial may be treated 
with as much attention as if they denied Mr. Guapstone’s 
existence. And this being so, the question is whether every 
Englishman who, at whatever expense of personal or 
inconvenience, has the opportunity of relieving England of 
this curse even fora few months is not bound to do so. 
Mr. GrapsTovE, it will be said, may come back to power. 
So a disease may return after it has been driven away, and 
a house may be set on fire again after it is quenched, and 
a man may be ruined after his credit has been retrieved 
and his enemies’ operations bafiled. But it is not usual in 
any of these cases to reject a present, a certain, and an 
immense gain because it is possible that things may 
go wrong again at a future time. To get rid of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, to cut out the cancer which has been eating 
England for five years, to clear away the réyime of 
cowardice abroad and crooked ways at home, to feel that 
England is in the hands of Englishmen, and that the 
enemies of England will be spoken with in the gate —these 
inducements will probably seem to a great many men to 
outweigh anything that can be said on the other side. If 
the foolishness of the people chooses once more to put the 
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neck of the country under Mr. Guapstone’s heel, that 


_ cannot be helped. Sir Cuartes Ditke says that it is going 


to do so anyhow and in any event. There is all the more 
reason for profiting by at least a short period of respite, 
restoration, and public honesty. The advent of a Conserva- 
tive Ministry would, of course, once more let loose the 
torrent of falsehood which swept the country some six 
years We have had specimens already in the claim by 
one Cabinet Minister that the Government which delibe- 
rately disfranchised the recipient of medical relief enfran- 
chised him, and in the assertion of another that Sir MicnHaeEL 
Hicxs-Beacn advocated a tax on tea, when all Sir 
Micwaet said was that the Government had declined to tax 
tea because they knew it would be unpopular. For all this 
we must be prepared, but for all this we must be prepared 
in any case. The expulsion from power for four or five or 
six months of the Minister who has disgraced and degraded 
England, the administration of the country even for that 
short time by hands clean from the blood and white of the 
foulness which smirch the hands of Mr. Guapstone and his 
colleagues, remains as a positive good, the magnitude and 
certainty of which are unquestionable. Perhaps the Deluge 
will come. At any rate for a little time before the Deluge, 
falsehood, cowardice, desertion of faithful servants, butchery 
of guiltless people for no cause, will cease to be phrases 
describing the policy and the performances of the Govern- 
ment of England, nor need there be the slightest fear that 
these considerations will be absent from Lord Sauispury’s 
mind, as he advises Her Masesty on the crisis created per- 
haps by the blunder, perhaps by the deliberate intention, of 
Mr. GLapsToNeE. 


SIR PETER LUMSDEN’S RETURN. 


C is very natural that the Ministerialist of the baser sort 
should be chagrined at the enthusiastic reception of Sir 
Perer Lumsden, but it is not very wise of him to show 
his vexation so plainly, or to make such ludicrously feeble 
efforts to explain away its cause. Much wiser would it 
have been to recognize the fact that when a considerable 
concourse of people, assembled to welcome the arrival of a 
public servant, is swelled by a singularly large contingent of 
more or less distinguished persons, the greater part of them 
entirely unconnected with professional politics, it is not only 
unscrupulous but ridiculous to talk about an “ organized ” 
demonstration. Even Mr. Scunapnorst himself, heaven- 
born organizer as he is, could not undertake to supply 
field-marshals to order; nor could the three field-marshals 
who assisted at Sir Perer LumspeEn’s reception have them- 
selves, with all their long habits of command, induced a 
crowd of statesmen, lawyers, and men of letters to follow 
obediently in their rear. Nor can any one pack a signal- 
box on a railway platform with “a small gang of Jingoes,” 
when there is no signal-box on that platform at all. What 
the ined Ministerialist should have done was to 
allow that the compliment paid to our late Frontier Com- 
missioner in Afghanistan was spontaneous and not manu- 
factured, and to pretend that the question as to whether Sir 
Perrer Lumspen merits the thanks of his countrymen or not 
is one upon which honourable men may agree to differ. 
Audacious as that pretence is, it at least enables the 
Ministerialist to escape from the region of fact into that of 
opinion, where he is much safer. Whether there is or is 
not a signal-box on a particular railway platform is a 
— upon which no man with eyes in his head can 

ecently feign a doubt, but you can always affect to be 
uncertain as to the obligation of generosity and gratitude 
towards any devoted servant of the country, and, if very 
hard pressed, refer the point to the arbitration of the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rocers. 

Still it is, we must admit, distinctly a case of bad being 
the best. Whether Sir Perer Lumspen has or has not been 
treated well or ill by Her Masesry’s Ministers is, after all, 
only a very little more arguable than the question of signal- 
box or no signal-box, and even a Gladstonian Nonconformist 
might well decline the task of defending the affirmative of 
the thesis as being one beyond the capabilities of his agile 
and resourceful conscience. The question of Sir Perer 
LuspEn’s treatment by the Government is, to begin with, 
so entirely separable from the question—not indeed doubt- 
ful, but one of an order always provocative of party dispute 
—of Sir Perer Lumspen’s mode of discharging his duties. If 
he had been as indiscreet as he was discreet, as impetuous as 
he was patient, he would have just ground of complaint against 
a Government which by the ineredible indecision of its policy 


and, at last, the abject cowardice of its attitude would have 
done much to condone excess of duty on the part of their 
servants. But the propriety of our Commissioner’s be- 
haviour, and the tact and moderation which he showed in 
his attempt to execute instructions which were themselves 
the fated parents of shame and disaster, is among the ad- 
missions common to both sides of the controversy. Ministers 
have never ventured to breathe a word of doubt as to the 
discretion of their representative. They declared after the 
Penj-deh incident, as they were obliged to do, that they 
placed implicit confidence in his account of the affair ; they 
have since expressed again and again, directly and indirectly, 
their approval of all his antecedent and subsequent pro- 
ceedings. In the very last despatch in the second Afghan 
Blue Book, he is generously placed on an equal footing with 
General KomarorrF by being included among those “ gallant 
“ officers on both sides” whom Her Masesty’s Ministers have 
no desire to “ put on their trial.” This being so, the question 
as to Sir Perer Lumspen’s behaviour to his Government is no 
longer an open one, so far as that Government is con- 
cerned ; it is concluded by their own admissions and acts. 
The only question upon which they have to be heard in 
their own defence, if, per impossibile, they had a defence, is 
as to their own conduct to him. They have to justify, if 
they can, an order of recall addressed to an officer who has 
faithfully and judiciously carried out their instructions, and 
who in so doing has been brought into collision with an 
officer of a foreign Power under such circumstances that the 
recall of either of them must mean disavowal and disgrace. 
Mr. Guiapstone, with his usual felicity in distinctions, 
described it, as all remember, as merely a direction to repair 
to the metropolis, just as an analogous order in naval 
warfare might be described as “an intimation to remove a 
“ flag from the masthead.” But striking your colours is an 
operation of too familiar a significance to be disguised 
by any ingenuities of phraseology, and the recall of 
a British representative situated as was Sir Prrer 
LumspEn after the Penj-deh incident has a perfectly well- 
understood meaning all over the world. Nobody missed it 
in the case in question. Russians exulted openly, other 
Continental peoples smiled contemptuously. Everybody 
knew that, whether there was any express agreement to 
that effect, the recall of the British Commissioner from the 
Afghan frontier was part of the consideration paid by Her 
Masesty’s Government to Russia for kindly consenting to 
accept a proposal of arbitration in terms entirely different 
from those in which it was made, and to build Lord 
GRANVILLE and his colleagues a bridge of retreat of probably 
the basest metal that was ever in such circumstances passed 
off for gold. Everybody in Europe and much too many 
people in Asia knew that, if our own “ gallant officer” was 
not to be put on his trial, it was only because his Govern- 
ment had made up their minds, at the dictate of St. Peters- 
burg, to condemn him without any trial at all. 


A public servant who has been thus treated deserves the 
sympathy of every man of common honesty and generosity 
in the kingdom, and we trust that it may be long before 
Englishmen in general, and members of his own caste and 
class in particular, will fail to manifest that sympathy as 
warmly and conspicuously as it was manifested the other 
day at Charing Cross. It can have afforded but poor conso- 
lation, we know, either to those who welcomed Sir Peter 
LumspEN or to that officer himself. We cannot doubt 
that he feels the injury and disgrace which have 
been inflicted upon his country by the Afghan surrender far 
more keenly than the wrong which he has himself suffered ; 
but while his countrymen can at least do something to 
redress that wrong, the national injury is irreparable and 
the national disgrace indelible. Englishmen may subscribe, 
as it has been suggested that they should do, to present him 
with a sword of honour ; but they can do nothing to restore 
its lustre to the tarnished weapon of their country, They 
can do nothing to redeem the word of England from the 
discredit into which it has fallen among that people whom 
we encouraged to shed their blood in defence of a position 
out of which our own Government has since scuttled, with 
the loss of nothing except honour; or to rescue the name 
of England from the contempt into which it must have 
fallen before so brutal an insolence as that reported by the 
Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph—the presentation to 
Captain Yate of the boots of a slaughtered Afghan—could 
have been offered by a Russian general to an English 
officer. The only melancholy satisfaction that remains to 
us is to learn—if we are ever permitted to learn, and our 
chance of doing so may be considerably improved by a 
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of Government—the full depth of degradation which 
our Asiatic repute has undergone. It is said that Sir Perer 
LumspEn’s yet unpublished despatches are couched, as well 
they may be, in such language as has never before been 
addressed to a British Government by one of its servants. 
We only hope that these communications may speedily 
see the light. We do not, indeed, require their assur- 
ance that our Frontier Commissioner has done his duty ; 
but it will be something to ascertain the full extent of the 
failure of Her Masesty’s Government in the performance 
of theirs. And if there are many more such agreeable 
little incidents as that related by the newspaper Corre- 
spondent above mentioned to come out, we shall be better 
able to judge of the local consequences of Ministerial 
cowardice than we are at present. Whatever new records 
leap to light, the Government is pretty sure to be shamed. 
As to their betrayed and befooled Commissioner, he can 
well afford to dispense with the posthumous revenge which 
fresh revelations can hardly fail to give him. The French 
newspapers, with their usual light-hearted ignorance of 
the facts, and even the possibilities, of English politics, 
have, we observe, attributed the downfall of the Ministry to 
Sir Peter Lumspen’s return to England. This, of course, 
is an absurdity ; but, though there was no causal connexion 
between one event and the other, they were associated in a 
coincidence of a most striking kind. The Ministry which 
invited him to repair to the metropolis were themselves 
invited by the House of Commons to repair to the Oppo- 
sition benches almost within forty-eight hours of his arrival. 
The afternoon of last Saturday witnessed his enthusiastic re- 
ception at Charing Cross, and on Tuesday morning the 
whole country was ringing with the news of the Ministerial 
defeat. He is not the first public servant whose shabby 
treatment by his official superiors has been thus avenged by 
events, but we know not whether any before him has seen 
the blow delivered with so poetic a justice and with such 
admirable dramatic effect. 


THE BUDGET. 


R. CHILDERS’S Budget, though it has for the 
present disap , deserves consideration on its 
merits, because its most important provisions will be revived 
by any Liberal Ministry which may hereafter be in power. 
Beer and spirits may possibly escape additional taxation ; 
but landed property will be exposed to frequent fiscal 
assaults which may sooner or later prove successful. A 
Budget, like any other legislative measure, ought to be 
framed in the first place on grounds of justice and conveni- 
ence ; and incidentally with due regard to the probability 
of its passing. Mr. Guapstone exaggerated the alleged 
innovation which is effected by the success of Sir M. H. 
Beacn’s amendment. Within his recollection Sir C. Woop 
and Sir F. Barina were more than once compelled to with- 
draw or modify parts of their financial proposals. The 
objections then raised by the Opposition may probably have 
involved a party or political element, but they were pro- 
fessedly and principally directed against ial provisions 
of the Budget. Mr. Lowe's celebrated tax on lucifer 
matches was defeated, not so much by Parliamentary oppo- 
sition, as by the meeting on the Thames Embankment, 
The majority of Monday last, and the abstention of many 
Liberal members from the division, were not exclusively 
caused by disapproval of the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, Dr. Cameron was probably 
not alone in his attempt to combine unqualified condemna- 
tion of the additional spirit duty with an immutable re- 
solution to vote thick and thin with his party. Skilful 
managers of the House of Commons ought to have foreseen 
the consequences of providing Mr. Parnetu’s followers with 
a plausible pretext for opposing the Government as if on 
the merits of the question. There could be no doubt that a 
fresh tax on whisky would be resisted as a new injustice to 
Ireland. The possible increase of illicit distillation would 
vhaps not greatly trouble the representatives of the 
National League. The influence of the distillers and of the 
brewers and publicans probably accounts for a certain 
number of votes in favour of the amendment. It is not a 
little remarkable that so steady and so weighty a supporter 
of the Government as Mr. WHITBREAD was only induced to 
vote with his friends by Mr. CuripErs’s concession as to the 
duration of the duty on beer. He can scarcely have been 
intimidated by Sir C. Ditxe’s denunciation of the “ pothouse 


“ politicians ” who were represented by Mr. WuitpreaD 
himself and by Mr. C. S. Reap. 


The question whether it was better to tax beer and spirits 
or tea ought not to have been degraded into a squabble 
between “ pothouse politicians” and Radical teetotallers. 
Neither class ought to be punished or rewarded either for 
their personal tastes or for their party proclivities. Tea is 
even a more universal article of consumption than beer or 
whisky, and so far, though there may be other objections 
to an increase of the duty, it is a fitter subject of taxation. 
The common belief that taxes which can be evaded are 
for that reason preferable is a popular error. Finance 
Ministers require certain sums for public purposes, and 
the burden ought as far as possible to be equally distri- 
buted, and for that purpose to be independent of personal 
volition. If any person avoids by self-denial the payment 
of his proportional contribution to the revenue the defi- 
ciency must be met by his neighbours. In the case of 
frequent or universal abstention from the consumption of 
the taxed commodity some alternative duty must be im- 

. Another argument for taxing tea rather than beer 
might be found in the immediate incidence of the tea duty on 
the consumer. It is impossible to make a practical addition 
to the price of a pint of beer or of a quartern of gin. The 
objections to a tax which, by falling on the producer, tempts 
him to a by irregular methods have been often 
explained. Mr. Cuitpers has received due credit for his 
adherence to the principle of throwing on the payer of 
indirect taxes a portion of the public burdens. The amount 
of new Excise and Customs duties was from the first incon- 
siderable in comparison with the tax on successions. The 
difference was aggravated by the reduction of the spirit 
duties from two shillings to one, and the alleged adjustment 
was rendered illusory by the circumstance that one set of 
charges was temporary and the other permanent. 

Mr. Reap was apparently inclined to accept as a partial 
compromise the singular provision that the additional duty 
on beer should only be imposed for twelve months. It seems 
that the extra five per cent. which was added to the Excise 
and Customs duties by incapable Whig Ministers immedi- 
ately before the accession of Sir Ropert Pret to office has 
since been repealed in respect of almost all articles, but that 
it is stillimposed on beer. Mr. Reap was naturally anxious 
that future Ministers should not repeat with respect to 
the present measure the same profitable oversight. The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEquver seems to have for the 
moment forgotten his determination to spread taxation over 
all classes of the community. If the Budget had 
the House of Commons the next Parliament would pro- 
bably have allowed the beer duty to lapse, and it would 
certainly have maintained the far more important tax on 
successions, Mr. GLADSTONE expatiated with passionate in- 
dignation on the favour which, in his opinion, is still ex- 
tended to owners of real property. It was perhaps captious 
to remind him that he had expressed an opposite opinion 
when he first introduced the Succession-duty. The lapse 
of thirty years explains and justifies some liability to 
change; and in Mr. Giapstone’s case there has been not 
modification but revolution. For the present purpose it 
is enough to remark that the party will certainly follow 
its leader in resisting any future reduction of the Succession- 
duty, even if beer should become exempt from taxation. 
Mr. CuItpers’s impartiality, therefore, consisted in raising 
a small sum for a single year by indirect taxation, while 
he subjected landed property for all future time to a large 
reduction of value. Mr. Guapstone evidently grudged the 
privilege allowed to the sufferers of distributing their pay- 
ments over four years from succession. It is unfortunate 
that he should be unable to disguise the animosity which 
suggests his zeal for apparent equality. The permission to 
pay the Succession-duty by instalments would in some cases 
avert the ruin which would follow from a precipitate demand 
of payment. The same propensity to be influenced in 
political matters by passionate antipathies was exhibited 
in Mr, Guapstone’s furious attack on the recognition of 
consanguinity as a ground for a lower rate of taxation. 
Successors to real or personal property in direct lineal 
descent have paid only one per cent. duty. It might 
have been thought that parents who have anything to 
leave generally bequeath it to their children whether it 
consists of land or of money ; but Mr. Giapstong has dis- 
covered that land passes more often than money to the 
natural heirs. He consequently threatens successors to 


landed opeperty with the loss of a preference which is 
approved almost universally by public opinion. No Act of 
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Parliament will abolish the instinctive habit of regarding 
hereditary succession as a continuous ownership. 

One of the speakers in the Budget debate pointed out the 
inconsistency of a heavy Succession-duty with the policy of 
multiplying small freeholds; but it might be suggested in 
answer that, if land is at any future time minutely sub- 
divided, the owners will be numerous enough to relieve 
themselves from heavy burdens. Under the present law pro- 
perties under the value of sool. are charged with a lower 
rate of duty; and the limit of differential treatment may 
probably be extended. The moderate Succession-duty 
which was imposed in 1853 has probably been one of the 
causes of the rapid diminution in the number of small 
farms occupied by the owners. A yeoman or Cumberland 
statesman succeeding on the death of his father has in 
the majority of cases no money at his disposal, even if 
he has no incumbrances to meet. The demand of the 
tax-collector must almostalways cause embarrassment ; 
and, if Mr. Cuitpers had ‘carried his Budget, the pro- 
gress of expropriation would have been accelerated. Mr. 
GLaDsToNE’s suggestion that landowners in general had 
received the proposal with undue reluctance was singularly 
unjust. It would rather seem that they had not fully 
understood the severity of the intended blow. No fiscal 
change of equal importance to those whom it affects has 
been proposed within the memory of the present generation. 
The Sealine ten: has, on the average, amounted to about 
sixpence in the pound, or two and a half per cent., since 
it was first im in 1842. The Succession-duty has 
deen calculated on the value of the life interest of the 
incoming owner at the rate of one per cent. in the case 
of lineal descent, and a husband and wife of the pre- 
decessor has been wholly exempt. The Ministerial Bill 
imposed on a succeeding husband or wife a duty of three 
per cent., and, apparently by an oversight, it only added 
two per cent. to the rate payable by a lineal successor. 
Owners in tail or in fee simple were to be taxed on the full 
value of the property, instead of their life estates as at pre- 
sent. Mr. Arnon hit a blot in the scheme in showing its 
tendency to encourage settlements and entails ; but if the 
measure had proceeded the objection might perhaps have 
been removed by some change of enactment. 

There is undoubtedly some force in the argument that 
under the present system real property has been exempt 
from the Probate-duty imposed on personalty. The new 
Succession-duty was intended by Mr. Cuitpers to cor- 
respond to the Probate-duty; and he altogether declined 
to take into consideration the special burdens which are 
borne by land. Local rates are much larger in amount 
than the Legacy-duty, and though they are not raised 
exclusively from land and houses, stocks, mines, shares, 
and many other kinds of personal property altogether 
escape. The practical operation of heavy duties on suc- 
cession to land would be inevitably oppressive. In many 
parts of the country land can now scarcely be sold or mort- 
gaged, and the owner, if he has no other resources, will 
have great difficulty in satisfying the demands of the tax- 
gatherer. Legatees and others who may succeed to per- 
sonal property can take the amount of the duty from their 
capital. Mr. CurLpers’s estimate of 200,000l. as the total 
amount which would have been produced by the tax during 
the present year was explained by the arrangement for 


the over four yearly instalments. When 


e first period of four years had elapsed, the annual return 
would have corresponded to the full amount of the duty. 
Before a similar proposal is reintroduced, the principle and 
details of the measure ought to be carefully considered. 


UPON THE KING! 


attempt to make a commercial treaty between Spain 
and this country has come to the end which might 
have been foreseen. There is absolutely nothing surprising 
in the event to whoever has watched the Spaniard and his 
ways in matters of commerce; he follows the well-known 
practice of his old enemy the Dutch both in giving too little 
and in asking too much. When it is remembered that the 
Catalans have more influence in trade questions than all 
the other provinces of Spain put together, that they are 
protectionists in the fullest sense of the word, and that their 
idea of a satisfactory commercial treaty is one which would 
open the English market to the produce of Spain on the 
most favourable terms, while it would shut Spain as com- 


pletely as possible to all English goods capable of competing 


with the manufactures of Catalonia, it becomes obvious 
that the making of commercial treaties with any Spanish 
Government is as the weaving of ropes out of sand. Besides, 
they are a patriotic people, the Catalans. A deputation of 
them waited some sixteen years ago on the Free-trader who 
was Minister of Finance to the Provisional Government. 
They came to protest against a threatened reduction of 
duties on forei The Minister, overflowed with 
the wisdom of the Cobden Club, and conscious of superiority, 
tried to pose them by asking why the other provinces of 
Spain should buy Catalan manufactures when they could 
get the same things better and cheaper from England. 

ut it was the Minister who was posed, for the deputa- 
tion immediately asked why they were bound to take 
His Excellency as Minister of Finance when a better and a 
cheaper one could be easily found in England. That is the 
protectionist argument in a nutshell, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that a people who can go to the root of the matter 
like that are to be entrapped into inconvenient commercial 
treaties. The explanation of the failure of the Convention 
seems therefore simple enough, and as for the peculiar pro- 
cedure of Sefior Canovas DEL CastTILLo’s Ministry, was not 
Escopar a Spaniard? It is a people with a subtle brain, 
and which suffers from the corresponding defect of being too 
clever by much to be able to transact business with races of 
duller parts. . 

This rather obvious way of accounting for the tenth (or is 
it the twentieth?) diplomatic failure of the late Cabinet 
would scarcely seem to need statement if another had not 
been put forward in the Zimes which in various ways is re- 
markable. The Unconscious Self of the leading journal has 
been playing one of its familiar tricks, and has been dic- 
tating balderdash to the right side of the brain of Printing 
House Square, while the left was busy on other matters. 
Inspired in thoroughly spiritualistic way by the ghost of 
Joun Bares and his comrade, the Unconscious Self has 
accounted for the failure of the Convention. It has played 
this prank in the correspondence from Paris. In the Times 


_ of Tuesday there was a whole column devoted to showing 


how, if the things of Spain are not in a satisfactory state, 
the Kine himself hath a heavy reckoning to make. When 
we come to sum up the decadence of centuries, and the 
results of vanity, ignorance, and sloth, they make a dismal 
total. Now if the Kine has not put these things right, and 
has not made bricks without straw, it is a black matter for 
him. So say the Unconscious Self of the 7imes and the 
ghost of Jonn Bates. Their argument may be summed 
up as follows. Some years ago it was hoped ALronso XII. 
would do great things. He has not done great things, and 
therefore it is his fault they are not done. By way of illus- . 
tration, we have a sketch of His Catholic Majesty's career 
as King, from which it appears that Europe saw him 
“ ascend the throne with the sincere ardour of a sovereign 
“who had grown up in exile,” full of good intentions to- 
wards his country, which he had not yet carried out for the 
sufficient reason that he was retained “ beyond its borders.” 
The sincere ardour of a Sovereign who has grown up in 
exile is one of those puzzles we occasionally get from Paris 
by the kindness of the Times. The kings who have grown 
up in exile, and they do not make a long list, have not 
been distinguished for ardour of any kind, unless a hearty 
desire to get back, and stay back, deserves the name. 
Cuartes II. has probably been abused more than enough, 
but with every desire in the world to say the best for him, the 
panegyrist of the future will hardly be able to credit him 
with a sincere ardour to reform England. Neither were 
there many signs of ardour about Louis pes Huirres. Be 
that as it may, ALronso of Spain came back inspired with 
this mystic emotion, and for a time all went well. The 
depressed-looking lad of eighteen whom people saw riding 
about the streets of Spanish towns ten years ago or so, 
generally bareheaded, and often blue with cold, began by 
re-establishing peace, and giving the country as good a go- 
vernment as it was capable of having. A writer who was 
not preparing the way for an invective would probably 
have pointed out that the popularity and fighting faculty 
of Martinez Campos, the dexterity of Canovas, the general 
contempt felt for Don Cartos, and the utter exhaustion of 
Spain after six years of continual disturbance had something 
to do with the pacification. After this happy beginning 
the young Kine went on well for a time, so that about two 
years ago Spain seemed in a highly flourishing coudition, 
and even was talked about as having re-entered the 
European concert. These things are changed, and all 
sorts of evils, including the failure of the Convention, 
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have happened in consequence. The Unconscious Self of 
the Times is ready with an explanation of this sudden 
turning from the straight path. It lays the blame on the 
Kiye. Atronso XII. has “abandoned his appetite for 
“ work and that interest in legislative business which had 
“ been a ion with him, and salutary alike for himself 
“and for Spain.” He has become a mere spectator of the 
political battle, which, we beg to observe, is the only rela- 
tion a gentleman can very well have to Spanish politics, 
unless he has the happiness to wield a military force 
strong enough to keep the politicians in awe. Of course, 
with the persuasive rod of justice and the unanswerable 
four bullets, a good deal could be done without it being 

to condescend to make compacts with rascals. 
Unhappily Atronso XII. has not received a gift of these 
a weapons from any fairy godmother, and has accord- 
ingly to make the most he can of the business of being 
King of Spain by the grace of Gop, and for the benefit of 
the acute ns who are in politics. In this position he 
has allowed himself, says the being who works on the right 
side of the Times’ brain, to become surrounded by “a Court 
“ of frivolous men,” and they remove him from “ that Royal 
“ Idea which he once described to me ” (the Unconscious Self 
to wit) “ in such eloquent terms.” 

Now, the —— wisdom of all this does not take us by 
surprise at all. We are accustomed to overflowings of that 
sort of thing from Paris, but we do feel a little taken aback 
at seeing some parts of Tuesday’s wonderful correspondence 
in the columns of the Times. To treat the thing seriously 
for a moment it has been supposed that the King of Spain 
was a constitutional sovereign. Kings of that kind reign, 
but they do not govern according to the hackneyed defini- 
tion. Atronso XII. has in this matter of the Convention, 
and in all the events of his reign, acted by the advice of his 
Ministers, and has therefore scrupulously fulfilled his duty. 
If the affairs of the country have not been conducted with 
wisdom or dignity, it is because Spain has long ceased to 
produce statesmen of more ability than is required to con- 
duct an intrigue, or more honesty than will just keep them 
from robbing the till. But the political speculations of 
the Jimes are not what call for notice in this connection. 
It might talk as it pleased on those matters and offend 
nobody ; but what does call for some protest is its sudden 
drop into the class of journalism we expect from the Figaro 
and its inferior imitators nearer home. What is the mean- 
ing of this talk about the “ distractions” which draw the 
King of Spain away from the labour of legislation? Two 
years ago, before he left for his visit to Germany, there was 
some talk of the same class, though much more outspoken, 
in certain of the newspapers of Madrid. It was made up 
of the usual spiteful gossip, and, to put things plainly, of 
some insolent lying. The papers which had indulged in it 
were called to order, and it has not been noisily repeated. 
Spanish journalists who had hitherto passed for the most 
shameless of their kind have not found it answer. It is, 
therefore, the more surprising to find it reappearing in 
the form of vague accusation and cowardly innuendo in 
the columns of the Zimes. The English press, or that 
part of it at least which preserves some respect for the 
colour of its hands, has nothing to do with the private 
life of the King of Srarn, of which, for the rest, it has no 
means of knowing anything beyond the scandal picked up 
from flunkeys. When this same journal allowed its garru- 
lous representative in Paris to launch absurd proposals of 
a political kind in connexion with Spain, which were found 


to correspond in time with certain financial speculations, | 


the mi 
to poisonous and ignorant gossip, it has fallen to doing 
something which is ignoble. 


DECEASED WIVES’ SISTERS. 


Sle stars in their courses can hardly be said to fight for 
the deceased wife’s sister. The adjournments conse- 
quent on the political crisis of the t week have cut 
away the debate projected for last Thursday, and the general 
prospects of the Session make it improbable that the House 
of Lords, and impossible that both Houses, should consider 
the matter this year. Meanwhile, the advocates of the 
measure have been pursuing their usual courses of action 
with commendable co We do not know whether they 
were exactly pleased with the frankness of one of their 
latest champions in the House of Commons, who in a 
newspaper correspondence not long ago admitted what 


e was only laughable. When it opens its columns | 


has often been denied, that the exception of the deceased 
wife's sister could not be maintained, and that the crusade 
for liberty must sooner or later extend to all unions of 
affinity. That was probably a little piece of maladroit- 
ness on the part of a person more skilled in organization 
than in argument. The general tactics of his companions 
have been, as before, in private, lobbying and solicitation 
of a kind which, considering the political ideas which 
most of them entertain, is peculiarly disgraceful, and in 
public the dissemination of statements which can only be 
characterized as grossly ignorant or deliberately deceptive. 
Thus a widely-circulated advertisement informs those 
whom it may concern that the ancient law of the land 
which forbad the particular marriage in view forbad also 
the marriage of priests, of widows, of cousins, and so 
forth. The inference intended to be drawn is of course 
obvious. For the argumentative value, it is sufficient to 
say that it would be as historically relevant and more 
historically true to say that when the same ancient law 
prevailed suspected persons were not unfrequently tortured, 
forks were not used, and you could “ beg a fool” of the 
king. If any one wishes to see the historical and eccle- 
siastical of the matter treated once more, and 
treated with equal freshness, vigour, and accuracy, he had 
better consult a pamphlet which Mr. H. N. Oxennam has 
just published for the Marriage Law Defence Union. But 
if the real objects and motives of the prompters of these 
unions are the subject of interest, their own advertisements 
and publications will be found sufficiently profitable study. 
It will be seen there that every argument resorted to is of 
an irrelevant, invidious, or merely retaliatory nature; that 
the question of the relation of this point to the whole sub- 
ject of marriages of affinity is consistently burked ; and that 
no attempt whatever is made to answer the main social 
as distinguished from historical or ecclesiastical argument 
of the defenders of the law—that is to say, the certain 
family inconvenience, jealousy, and scandal which must 
result from alteration. Whenever, if ever, Parliamentary 
debate on the subject is renewed, these characteristics will 
reappear in the speeches of the unpaid advocates of the- 
measure as they reappear now in the posters and pamphlets 
of its paid advocates. The challenge on the other side re- 
mains unaltered, unanswered, and unanswerable. Let the 
opponents of the law show that the principle of objection to 
marriages of affinity is not founded on obvious social con- 
siderations ; let them show that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister stands on some different footing from other 
marriages of affinity ; let them answer the contention that 
its permission would introduce discord and misery at the 
worst, discomfort and awkwardness at the least, in probably 
a majority of families, and they would still have to answer 
the historical and ecclesiastical arguments. But they have 
never got over this first line of defence, which has nothing 
to do with “ bishops,” nothing to do with “ encroachments 
“ on liberty,” nothing to do with canon law or ecclesiastical 
tradition, oranything but public policy and the public welfare. 
Their case remains what it has always been—a case where 
the motive is simply a desire for individual license, and the 
statement of claim is merely an argument ad invidiam. 
Some actual law-breakers want condonement, some timid 
but hankering law-breakers want permission. And the one 
and the other find no better argument to back their claims 
to this liberty, which Englishmen have never at any time 
possessed, than that at this time of day, and in these 
political circumstances, a gang of “bishops” wishes to 
“ encroach on the just liberties” of the people of England. 
“ The Court, gentlemen, is not a fool.” 


ZANZIBAR AND GERMANY, 


HERE is, it would seem, no immediate probability of 
a quarrel with Germany for the possession or protecto- 
rate of Vitu or Witu. Few Englishmen or Europeans, 
except professional geographers, had heard of that country 
or its rulers until the German newspapers suddenly became 
solicitous for the maintenance of the rights of the real or 
retending Sultan. A reference to the map shows that 
itu, which is traversed by the Equator, lies four or five 
degrees to the north of the island and kingdom of Zanzibar. 
It is stated on competent authority that the Bove: chief 
who calls himself Sultan is a notorious slave-tr 
ing a district of twenty-five miles long and ten miles broad. 
Seyi Burenasn, of Zanzibar, has for many years been 
closely allied to England both by commercial relations and 
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by a co-operation in the discouragement of the slave-trade 
which is seldom as honestly afforded by remote African 
potentates. He regards Vitu as a dependency of Zanzibar, 
and he has lately sent troops into the province to restrain or 
suppress its pretensions to independence. The merits of 
the disputed title are for the present obscure; but the 
quarrels of African Sultans and Sheikhs among themselves 
are generally settled by force. Whether Vitu, like the 
Soudan when Mr. Guapstonr’s agents were slaughtering 
its inhabitants, is rightly struggling to be free, may have 
seemed a question to be solved by the result of the Zan- 
zibar expedition. If any Englishman unconnected with 
the affairs of Eastern Africa has heard of the invasion of 
Vitu, he has probably either remained neutral or felt a 
faint sympathy for Seyiy Burcuass as a faithful ally who 
might some years ago have been seen in London drawing- 
rooms. His neighbour or rebellious feudatory is not equally 
civilized, and, as has been stated, he promotes the slave- 
trade. Vitu is on the coast, with one or two harbours 
which may perhaps afford some accommodation to contra- 
band or legitimate commerce. 
The situation of the province appears to have attracted 
the attention of some German traveller, whose exchange of 
or civilities with the local Sultan constitutes, accord- 
ing to a modern interpretation of international law, a treaty 
of which the provisions soon expand into protection or 
sovereignty. Prince Bismarck may or may not care for a 
new equatorial possession. He certainly wishes to show 
that his assent is necessary to every territorial proceeding 
in the uncivilized parts of the world. 


Quicunque mundo terminus obstitit 
Hunce tangat armis, visere gestiens 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes. 


Diplomacy will, it may be hoped, render the use of arms 
unnecessary in the torrid zone; but the news that a strong 
German squadron has been despatched to the East African 


-coast is somewhat alarming. 1t is not certain that some 
-collision of interests, if not of claims, may not result from 


the new protectorate of Vitu. The chief of the district 
would have been left to fight his own battles with the 


Sheikh of Zanzipar if his dominions had been wholly in- 


land; but it appears that his western frontier comes within 
a measurable distance of the so-called Free State of the 
Congo; and accordingly Prince Bismarck, or his informants, 
have discovered that the possession of Vitu might possibly 


give Central Africa an outlet to the Eastern Ocean. As 


the trade has yet to be created, and substituted for the 
actual commerce of slaves, it might probably, when it comes 
into existence, find a sufficient port in the comparatively 
settled dominions of Zanzibar ; but Continental economists 
never approve of a commercial route through the territory 
of the most friendly neighbour. It follows that every right 
of road involves the necessity of annexing the district which 
it traverses ; and the general theory is applied to the pro- 
vince of Vitu. The petty Sultan, when he is liberated from 
his allegiance to Seyip Burenasn, will find that he has 
a more formidable master. If his subjects now carry on 
any legitimate trade, the staple probably consists of English 
goods, which will be excluded or loaded with heavy duties 
when Vitu has risen to the rank of a German colony. 
According toa late rumour, the ruler of Zanzibar has 
emntty conceded the demands of the German agents. 
e has probably heard of the vigorous measures by which 
Prince Bismarck has suppressed opposition in every spot 
which has been included in his new colonial empire ; and 
he may reasonably doubt whether a defeat of German policy 
in Vitu might not be followed by an attack on his own un- 
disputed dominions. Burenasn may congratulate 
himself if the patron of the East African State is content 
for the present to dispense with the use of the shortest road 
to the sea. The English Government will not provoke a 
fresh rebuff by objecting to another German enterprise ; 
nor will the Opposition, which according to Mr. TREVELYAN 
is responsible for the Angra Pequeiia difficulty, reproach 
the Ministers with indifference to the fortunes of Vitu. There 
has never been a question of a guarantee, for the territories 
belong to the Sultan of ZanziBar ; but the principal buildings 
in the capital and the property which is stored in its ware- 
houses belong to English subjects. A bombardment would 
be not only an oppressive use of superior force, but an affront 
and an injury to England. In default of resistance, it 
may be doubted whether the German Government will long 
continue to push against an open door. European colonies, 
except forts and factories, are impossible at the Equator; 


and it is highly probable that the commerce of the Upper 
Congo, if it requires access to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, will find its way by Zanzibar. The sudden interest 
which has been awakened at Berlin on the wrongs inflicted 
on the Sultan of Viru has only been kept alive by the 
characteristic statements of the official newspapers that 
the alleged contumacy of the ruler of Zanzibar is due to 
English influence. No journal has been ingenious enough 
to attribute with Mr. Trevetyan the miscarriages of the 
Colonial Office to the Conservative party. 

Lord Dersy and his predecessors are scarcely to be blamed 
for the distaste with which they regarded the first beginnings 
of the recent German policy. Their error consisted in their 
failure to understand during the earlier stage of the negotia- 
tions that Prince Bismarck had instituted a new system, 
and that he was thoroughly in earnest. His pretensions in 
Africa and in the South Pacific could not be opposed on 
any tenable ground, for it was an apparently true common- 
place that England had no exclusive right to unoccupied 
territory, and that the world was wide enough for all. 
There is little use in advancing claims which, though they 
may be intrinsically sound, will certainly not be accepted 
by foreign rivals. It happens that English colonization 
and political protection imply in modern times no ad- 
mixture of commercial monopoly. Germany, France, and 
Russia as often as they extend their dominions shut up to 
foreign trade countries which were previously open. It 
may be added that annexations effected by the English 
Government habitually follow, instead of preceding, the 
enterprise of settlers in temperate climates and the com- 
mercial intercourse which has been already established. An 
English statesman is bound to remember such facts, though 
he can seldom assume their existence in negotiations with 
foreign Powers. An additional reason for adopting a modest 
demeanour in discussions on the subject may be found in 
the similarity between the motives which actuate foreign 
Governments and the early processes of English colonization. 
In the last century, and till the close of the great French 
war, conquests were constantly effected for the purpose of 
securing exclusive markets. Many English possessions 
were then acquired for the same reasons which induce 
brewers to buy up public-houses. Foreigners are inclined 
to hold that England is estopped for disputing the expedi- 
ency of such acquisitions as Tonquin or of the New German 
territories on the West Coast of Africa. 


The new constituencies, if their flatterers may be trusted, 
eare nothing for foreign affairs or for the interests of the 
Colonies or of India; but settlers abroad have a sound 
instinct of jealousy which indisposes them to the vicinity 
of alien Governments, though they readily welcome private 
adventurers and traders, although they may become for- 
midable competitors. The Australian Colonies are perhaps 
by this time convinced themselves that their proposed 
imitation of the Monroe doctrine was at least. premature ; 
but their successors will probably establish the principle 
that the South Pacific belongs to the race which is still 
thinly scattered about its coasts and islands. European 
diplomacy will have little to say to the inevitable conse- 
quence of causes beyond its reach. For the present it is 
inexpedient to furnish foreign Powers with new pretexts for 
quarrel. English opposition will make them more earnest 
in the prosecution of a policy of aggrandizement. The 
coalition which has dealt its latest and heaviest blow to 
English interests at the Sanitary Congress would eagerly 
a any fresh challenge which might be offered by a 
feeble and maladroit Ministry, which, however, has at 
present only a suspended existence. The stipulations of the 
Congo or East African Convention which purported to re- 
gulate the annexation of territory occupied by uncivilized 
tribes will probably have no practical operation. In the 
future as in the past treaties will be concluded with local 
chiefs, or the claims of a pretender will be recognized if he 
purchases support by the promise of ceding eligible terri- 
tory. There is comparatively little risk of serious disputes 
among the Great Powers, even though their agents may 
intrigue against one another on the spot. The imaginary 
Kroumirs of Tunis and the actual Bry obtained no support 
from the Governments which probably disapproved of the 
French aggression. ‘I'he Congo negotiations seem to have 
involved the assumption that indigenous tribes and their 
chiefs are not recognized by international law. The Kuro- 
peans who trade with them or settle in their country make 
terms for themselves when they require native support. On 
exceptional occasions the rights of African Sheikhs and 
Sultans will be asserted by some Power which needs their 
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alliance or perhaps only a passage through their dominions. 
The Sultan of Viru may perhaps have felt surprise when he 
found that his grievances and his feuds had excited the 
sympathy of Prince Bismarck. 


THE DARWIN MEMORIAL. 


O* Tuesday last, in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, was unveiled the semblance of the 
greatest man of science whom this country has produced 
since the death of Sir Isaac Newron. The ceremony was 
performed in a manner and in circumstances worthy of the 
occasion. The Prince or WALEs represented directly the 
Trustees of the British Museum and indirectly the nation 
which in the ordinary course he is destined to rule. Pro- 
fessor Hux.Ey, who formally handed over the statue to the 
Trustees, is the most eminent and not the least devoted of 
Mr. Darwin’s disciples and friends. Sir Ricnarp Owen, 
the doyen of the scientific world, attended to honour the 
memory of a teacher whose lessons he loyally accepted after 
a long struggle with preconceived ideas. Mr. Brownine paid 
the homage of literary genius to genius of another kind, and 
the Archbishop of Canrersury showed by his presence that 
in this country at least there is no hostility between science 
and the Church. Nothing could have been more di 
fied, more impressive, or in better taste than the brief 
speeches in which Mr. Hux.ey explained the origin of the 
memorial and presented it to the Trustees. His task was, 
indeed, a simple one, though such simple duties are some- 
times the hardest adequately to discharge. Neither Mr. 
Huxtey’s distinguished audience, nor, for the matter of 
that, the general public, required to be told why in those 
halls of science Mr. Darwin’s name and effigy should 
be tuated. The Origin of Species and the Descent 
of Man have permeated and to a large extent created 
contemporary speculation. Thousands who have never 
read a page of either book think about the causes of things 
as they would never have thought if Mr. Darwin had 
not lived or if his books had not been written. It was 
finely said of Benruam’s treatises on jurisprudence that they 
were. buried in the ruins which they made, Their success 
was so complete that they seemed like a string of superfluous 
truisms when their effect had been wrought. Mr. Darwin 
was an incomparably greater man than Benruam, and the 
region in which he laboured was far more profound. But 
what was true of Benruam is true in a greater degree of 
him. A generation is growing up which feels a difficulty 
in grasping the theory of evolution as a comparatively new 
discovery, which sees the survival of the fittest in all 
directions, and traces hereditary instinct everywhere. And, 
of course, with this feeling comes a disposition to prove that 
Darwin had been anticipated. The third of the three stages 
specified by Acassiz has been reached. Everybody knew 
Darwinism before. Nevertheless, as Mr. Huxtey well said, 
“ whatever be the ultimate verdict of posterity upon this or 
“that opinion which Mr. Darwin has propounded, what- 
“ ever adumbrations or anticipations of his doctrines may be 
“found in the writings of his predecessors, the broad 
“ fact remains that since the publication, and by reason of 
“ the publication, of the Origin of Species, the fundamental 


“ conceptions and the aims of the students of living nature | 


have completely changed.” Mr. HeRBert SPENCER, 
who was present on Tuesday, has shown how fruitful Mr. 
Darwin's generalizations are beyond the range of physical 
science strictly so called. 

In accepting Mr. Bornum’s statue the Trustees of the 
British Museum have not only added a suitable ornament 
to the building in the Cromwell Road, but also set upa 

bol which, as Mr. Huxtey says, may remind students of 

the “ ideal according to which they must shape their lives,” 
if they wish to do work that will remain. If Mr. Darwin’s 
name had not been associated with a great revolution in 
modern thought, he would still be a model for the imitation 
of scientific investigators. A more unworldly man than 
he was it would be difficult to find. Luckily for mankind 
he had an easy fortune, which enabled him to concentrate 
his whole time and energies upon the great object of his 
life. Health he early lost in the indomitable pursuit of 
knowledge round the world while constantly suffering from 
a most depressing and mao malady. For fame he never 
cared. He was, in the stately language of the Novum 
Organum, “ the minister and interpreter of nature,” whom 
he conquered by obedience. If, like one of Mr. Brows1ne’s 
characters, he “ triumphed o’er a secret wrung 


_ on the day when a political crisis both diminish 


“from nature’s close reserve,” his triumph was not ob- 
truded on the notice of his readers. No great books were 
ever more quietly written than Mr. Darwin's. Certainly 
no one possessed with an idea more carefully abstained 
from provoking needless controversy than he did. There 
was a time when he was assailed with most unbe- 
coming acrimony by those whose ignorance ought to have 
made them humble, and whose creed should have made 
them courteous. He never retorted upon his assailants. 
He left the issues between him and them to the judgment 
of time, which has long since pronounced in his favour. 
Mr. Darwin was not aggressive. He did not attack the 
Church, or the Christian religion, or any of the other 
objects of man’s veneration at which some scientific and 
many pseudo-scientific persons love to tilt. He simply 
‘prawy: the results of his inquiries and experiments, 
eaving the ultra-scientific inferences to be drawn by others. 
He knew that the truth could do no harm to anything but 
falsehood. And indeed, if ever any discoveries have increased 
the awe and wonder which surround the beginnings of life, 
those discoveries have been Mr. Darwin's. A little know- 
ledge, according to Bacon, takes us away from Gop. A 
great deal brings us back to Him. An animal like a sea 
anemone, with the potentiality of developing into a PLato 
or a SHAKSPEARE, is more really marvellous than the armed 
ATHENE springing from the head of Zeus. Mr. Darwin 
never claimed for science the capacity which some arro- 
gate to her of explaining “ what Gop and man is.” As for 
his meaner critics who denounced without understanding 
him, he wisely left them alone, perhaps reflecting, with 
Gipson, that a victory over such antagonists would have 
been a sufficient humiliation, and with Benriey that no 
man was ever written down except by himself. Or possibly 
he forgot their existence, while he “ went voyaging through 
“ dark seas of thought alone.” 


LORD WOLSELEY ON SCUTTLE, 


HE Times has observed very justly that it would be a 
pity if attention in regard to the latest Egyptian 
pers were exclusively concentrated on Lord WoLsELEy’s 
despatch of April 16. The whole batch of documents is 
full of evidence of the simply incredible refusal to look at 
facts which has marked English policy in Egypt. Still, Lord 
WotsELey’s protest is the most striking both in itself and 
because the Government themselves half coyly and their 
supporters loudly and persistently claimed, even at a period 
later than the date given, Lord Wotsetey’s support for 
their action. All persons of any information have, of course, 
known better; and all persons of common sense were able 
to surmise that Lord Wo.sELey was extremely unlikely to 
support any such policy or no policy as the Government has 
pursued. That the paper in question made its appearance 
its poli- 
tical importance and lessened the probability of public 
attention to it is, of course, the result of the purest accident. 
Lord Wo se.ey has both becomingly and cleverly confined 
his arguments for the most part to pure expediency. He 
ends by saying significantly enough that “ there can be but 
“ little difference of opinion as to which line of action is the 
“more worthy of the English nation.” But the rest of his 
long despatch can be briefly summarized. It may be said to 
have a double direction ; tending in the one case to show how 
much less troublesome it would be to overthrow the Manpr 
at Khartoum in a short, sharp campaign than to maintain a 
wearisome, expensive, and probably ineffective defence at 
Wady Halfa; in the other, to show that, putting Khar- 
toum out of question, the abandonment of Dongola compli- 
cates the impolicy of the policy of retirement. He dwells 
lightly, but with force, on the shamefulness of leaving a 
great province like that of Dongola, which we found 
and prosperous, to anarchy and havoc, and he points out, with 
rsewe historical truth and no small acuteness, how there 
as been what we may call a halo of the Manp1's influence 
extending by a long way the area of his position and present 
action, and how fresh retirement on our part can only 
enlarge this halo. It is needless to say that these arguments, 
as moderate as they are strong, produced no effect on the 
chaotic mass of private interestedness and public incapacity 
which for some years has called itself a Government in 
land. It will, no doubt, producé equally little effect on th 
immediate followers and their supporters. But it may even 
yet be driven home into what still remains of the open | 
part of the nation, and it is a powerftl weapon in the han 
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of any Government which should begin a bolder and wiser 
policy in Egypt. It is needless to say that those who, from 
the moment of Hicks’s defeat, have maintained the necessity 
of keeping a hold on the Nile Valley, see nothing new to 
them in this argument of Lord Wotsetey’s. But it may 
be of st value in converting and educating others of less 
sgight, and its value as a corroboration coming from a 
high and thoroughly informed authority cannot be over- 
. The less cold-blooded arguments which Lord 
Worsexey so dexterously insinuates may be recommended 
very strongly to the notice of candidates and others about 
to address electors. “We, who are deserting them, can 
“ hardly bid them face the storm we ourselves are afraid to 
“ meet,” are pleasant words in the mouth of an English 
general, and of a general who, it must be remembered, has 
never taken a Quixotic or knight-errant view of war, but has 
always regarded it on strictly business principles. ‘This is 
“ what we shall have done for our ally the KuHEDIVvE with one 
“ of his chief provinces, and for the province itself: we shall 
“have found it comparatively peaceful and secure; we 
“ shall leave it a prey to plunder and to murder.” These, be it 
remembered, are the words of Lord Wo .szE.ey, who is not a 
Tory, who is not a sentimentalist, and who, soldier as he is, 
is generally supposed to be rather little than much of what 
it pleases some folk to calla Jingo. And let it be further 
remembered who “we” is. “We” is not the people of 
England, though the people of England bears the blame. 
We is Mr. Guapstone, Mr CHAMBERLAIN, Lord GRANVILLE, 
Lord Dersy, Sir Cuartes Dike, and all the rest of the 
heroic and Heaven-sent band who, having brought the 
country into the sorest straits, are anxious to turn over its 
management to their adversaries, and, as one of their 
ga confesses, are “ quite prepared to be severe critics ” 

of the results of their own misconduct. 


THE DRAINAGE OF OXFORD. 


iw drainage of Oxford is a matter of national import- 
ance. Every one who knows the place knows that it 
is a perfect Sleepy Hollow of physical languor. Big men 
who row in the middle of the University Eight are heard 
unaffectedly complaining that they feel “slack.” This 


~“ slackness ” pervades every department, physical or intellec- 


tual, of University life. What gave rise to the “ Asthetic 


~“ movement ” of youths 


Who lean their languid backs on 

The sofas and settees; 
who speak of Anglo-Saxon and dream of Japanese? Clearly 
the drainage, or the absence of drainage. Why do the 
seniors never or hardly ever make contributions to litera- 
ture? The drainage again. Why used the Eleven to be 
beaten year after year with ridiculous ease? The wind in 
the reeds and the rushes of Cowley Marsh whispers “ the 
“ Drainage.” Why are all those stately domes, the colleges 
poetical sense), why 
are they as full of ineffectual reverie as the stately pleasure 
dome of Kusta Kuan? The drainage is in fault. Whence 
comes the indecisive tone of Mr. Cioucn’s poetry, the 
scepticism of Mr. Matrnew Arnotp’s? Whence but from 
the drainage. If any one wants to know what a regular | 
Oxford day is like, and how it takes the back-bone out | 
of a man, he can read the best possible description of 
cause and effect in Mr. Jutian Srurcis’s John a’ Dreams. 
Every one almost is Joun a’ Dreams at Oxford, and hence 
we are inclined to argue that Hamer was really an) 
Oxford man, and had only gone to Wittenberg to qualify 
himself for the Chair of Prehistoric English as She was 
Spoke, facetiously known to the electors as the Chair of 
English Language and Literature. This view, it will be re- 
marked, clears up the difficulties about the age of Hamer. 
But it may partake of the nature of a digression. The 
fact remains and is indubitable that Oxford, for lack of 
proper drainage, is an extremely unhealthy town. Some 
men acquise a vicious habit of going on living there to the 
-age of about a century ; but then most of them do little but 
live. Most die, marry, go away, or linger on doing little. 
There are exceptions, of course, in persons of extraordinary 
; but then just think how much more energetic they 
«| have been if they had lived somewhere else, or if 
Oxford had been less unhealthy than the dismal swamp of 
Mr. Srevenson’s “Fair Cuban.” It is obvious to an im- 
partial mind that all the great poets were Cambridge 
men, and all the Oxford poets dreamy lotus-eaters, because 
of the Oxford climate. Now, it cannot be fair that a 


University should be handicapped in this way, and that 
half the flower of English youth should be brought up in 
a Tepidarium, like ferns. There are, at Oxford, the re- 
mains of a sub-tropical vegetation, and on a hot, dank 
day the climate is like that of the Southern Nile as de- 
scribed by General Gorpox. You might expect to meet 
alligators and river-horses in the moist warmth of the 
banks of Cherwell, where the greens are so morbidly lush. 
To speak with perfect soberness, the climate of Oxford 
seriously reduces the general vitality, and, quite as much as 
overwork, accounts for the broken health which many men 
bring from that seat of learning. As for the drinking 
water, it has to be mixed with queer disinfecting fluids, or 
boiled in company with toast. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, whose own energy has not been abated by a 
depressing climate, is doing his best to have this state 
of things changed for the better. The river-bed can be 
deepened ; locks and other obstacles to the circulation of 
the river can be removed; the dreadful floods, spilt so 
slatternly on putrid beds of decaying vegetable matter, 
can be prevented ; the ordinary drainage can be improved ; 
and drinking water can be obtained from much purer 
sources than the tanks which supply Oxford at present. 
It is merely a question of money—of money, and, we fear, 
of landscape and old association. Painters say that Iffley 
Mill must go, with its “ poplars four,” Iffey Mill that beau- 
tiful old landmark so dear to so many generations. 

But, even if Iffley Mill must go, the price is not too high 
to pay for a more salubrious air, for a climate in which men 
can live and work up to the limit of their strength. Oxford 
at present has many pestilential conditions, and would 
probably suffer terribly in any epidemic. Health would be 
cheaply secured even if we had, with deep t, to lose 
Iffley Mill and to abandon the hazards of the Gut in boat- 
racing. As for the money, 18,000/. is needed. Of this the 
large sum of 14,000/. has already been promised. Only 
4,000l, are lacking, and, though the last pounds are always 
the hardest to obtain, we hope that old Oxford men will 
not leave the City and University to want. The Oxford 
Valley Drainage Committee will receive contributions. The 
City and the Colleges, and many distinguished scholars 
in residence, have already subscribed very freely. Their 
efforts deserve the backing of their friends, and we can 
scarcely doubt but that sufficient money will be raised 
to rescue Oxford from what is, seriously, a most deplor- 
able sanitary condition. We hope to see no more of 
the floods, and the steeplechases, in tub fours, through 
hedges and fences. The towing-path, once more, will be a 
path on which men can run, and not a quagmire knee-deep. 
The benefit to rowing need hardly be mentioned. Only all 
_ changes should be made in a conservative spirit, and with 
| due care for the remaining beauties of a town that has 
suffered so terribly from new buildings, and the vagaries of 
Philistia’s favourite architects. If, as some other Philis- 
tines hold, the opinions above expressed are only a conve- 
nient cloak for laziness, why then this would be an effectual 
removing of the cloak. 


CRIME AND QUARTER SESSIONS. 


N commenting last week upon the case of CHARLES 
Grant, who robbed unprotected houses, we stated that 
the sentence of penal servitude for fourteen years passed 
upon him by the Chairman of the Surrey Sessions was the 
highest allowed by law. It is the extreme penalty imposed 
upon the particular offence of housebreaking, as distinguished 
from burglary, which may be roughly defined as house- 
breaking by night. But our attention has been called to a 
statute of Gzorce IV., which, as modified by subsequent 
legislation, provides that any person convicted of a felony 
not punishable with death, and not being simple larceny, is 
liable to penal servitude for life. It results from this enact- 
| ment, and from the general law of the land, that a sentence 
_ of penal servitude for life may be passed at Quarter Sessions, 
though it is expressly declared by a statute of the present 
reign that no offence punishable, in the absence of a previous 
conviction, with penal servitude for life, which includes 
burglary, shall be triable at Sessions, The jurisdiction of 
magistrates in Quarter Sessions and of Recorders, who have 
substantially the same powers in boroughs as justices of the 
peace have in counties, is limited in very curious ways. On 
the one hand, as we have seen, they may inflict any penalty 
short of death. On the other hand, they may not deal wi 
; cases which seem comparatively venial, Blasphemy, if it be 
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y retained as an offence at all, is perhaps rightly 
ew for a more unprejudiced tribunal. Libel 


resents 

complications which a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
Division may be alone competent to resolve. The great 
difficulty in procuring convictions for bribery in any cir- 
cumstances would probably become an impossibility without 
a person of the highest dignity and authority to preside at 
the trial. Night poaching is wisely removed from the care 
of country gentlemen and game-preservers, whose impar- 
tiality in such cases would a be suspected, however 
impartial they might really be. But what shall we say of 
burglary, of perjury, of forgery, of rape, of abduction, of 
concealment of birth? All these crimes must be dealt with 
at Assizes, often to the great inconvenience of the liti- 
gating public, in London and elsewhere. We have already 
shown that the serious consequences which may follow a 
verdict of guilty are not the real ground of exclusion. So 
far as it is not merely the effect of the haphazard way in 
which our criminal law is built up, or put together, we 
believe that the explanation is to be found in a latent 
distrust of the competence of the Court. Nor do we think 
that such a feeling is unnatural or unjustifiable. 

Quarter Sessions, it must be remembered, consist of all 
the gentlemen whose names are on the commission of the 
peace for the county. Any two of them constitute a Court 
for the purposes of criminal business, and they elect their 
own Chairman, who is not paid. In practice they usually 
choose also a Vice-Chairman, who presides in a second 
court. But neither of these functionaries need be present, 
as any two magistrates are in law equally competent. 
Neither of them need be a lawyer, and in point of fact they 
seldom are lawyers, though they may often nominally be 
barristers. It is not uncommon for the nobleman of highest 
rank in the county to act; and conscientiously, no 
doubt, he endeavours to do his duty. Mr. Harpman, the 
Chairman of the Surrey Sessions, is a lawyer, and a tho- 
roughly competent one. That, however, is a mere acci- 
dent. The Middlesex Sessions are an exception to the 
rule. The Assistant-Judge, who is appointed by the 
Crown and receives a salary, must, like the judges of 
the High Court, be a barrister of a certain standing. 
It is impossible to expect that ordinary Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions shall be able to lay down the law to a 
jury intelligibly and authoritatively. They do their best, 
but they are misled—sometimes, it is to be feared, delibe- 
rately—by the ingenuity of learned counsel for the defence. 
We are not referring, of course, to Recorders at Borough 
Sessions, who are practising counsel themselves, and fami- 
liar with the tricks of the trade. County Sessions are a 
most valuable tribunal, and if they were furnished, as Sir 
Ricuarp Cross—a great authority on the subject—once 
proposed to furnish them, with professional chairmen, they 
might do the most useful work in relieving the judges from 
the business of perambulating the country to determine 
such points as whether Mary Jones at Petty Sessions 
falsely swore that Jonn Samira did not assault Constable 
Browx. Among other powers which ought to be ex- 
tended is the power of ordering prisoners convicted of 
crimes of violence to be flogged. At present such a punish- 
ment cannot be inflicted at Quarter Sessions (except, we 
believe, in the case of incorrigible rogues and vagabonds, 
who are liable to be “ leashed”), because robbery with 
violence, being punishable with penal servitude for life, is 
not within their jurisdiction. It is, however, irrational so 
to confine the operation of the “cat.” The promiscuous 
use of the revolver, of which there have been so many in- 
stances of late, clearly ought to be put down by physical 
penalties. Drunken ruffians who shoot about the streets 
or into the windows of houses, as happened the other day, 
should be taught what violence is when applied to them- 
selves. Burglars inclined to draw the revolver on the 
. slightest provocation must be reminded that they have 
something else to be afraid of besides the punishment which 
they would in any case incur for burglary. We have urged 
this consideration a good many times before. But, as 
events are continually enforcing it, we make no apology for 


urging it again. 


THE CRY OF THE YOUMANS. 
a hgh all right, he’s fired in the air,” said the Irish 
waiter, in Lever’s novel, when the bullet broke the 
plate whereon reposed the chop of the Saxon stranger. The 
chivalrous delight of the poor Hibernian is now shared by 
all students of philosophy. Mr. Hersert Spencer and Mr. 


Frepertc Harrison have “fired in the air,” and their 
fierce little controversy has ended in smoke. A dispute 
that was painful has ended in a perfectly courteous and 
honourable reconciliation. For some days many persons 
were in great anxiety about the strife, nor were they abso- 
lutely relieved when Mr. Spencer proposed to refer the 
matter to arbitration. Perhaps the King of Denmang, 
when he has quite worked off Unfair Bowling and the 
Sacred Covenant, might have looked into this business also. 
The story of the feud is long and wandering. 

At Philiphaugh the Fray began, 

At Harehead Wood it ended, 
says the ballad ; and, in a similar desultory fashion, the quarrel 
arose in the Nineteenth Century, a whole week long the 
noise of battle rolled through the 7imes, and finished in the 
Standard. 

How it began is exactly the point about which few 
readers care very much. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison 
some time ago waged a war about their philosophies in the 
Nineteenth Century. Not long since a Scotchman fought 
a Frenchman in New Caledonia; the weapons were re- 
volvers, and each fired four shots at twenty-five yards. 
When “ over” was called by the seconds, it was found that 
all four balls, on each side, had been “ wides.” In the same 
fashion Mr. Spencer fired three articles, as we understand, 
at Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Harrison fired three articles at 
Mr. Spencer, and, like the Scot and the Gaul, no one was 
any the worse. The world at large, which, perhaps, had 
taken no enthusiastic interest in the matter, forgot the duel. 

Then arose from far Columbia the cry of the Youmans, 
if we may slightly modify Mrs. Brownine. Professor 
Youmans, of America, is a Spencerian, plus Royaliste que 
le Roi, more Spencerian perhaps than Mr. Spencer. His. 
alert and anxious intellect conceived that the trouble 
was only beginning, that the Harrison “ crowd” would: 
“lay over” the Spencer “ crowd,” and that an advan- 
tage might be seized by an adroit enemy. Therefore 
Professor Youmans wrote to Mr. Spencer, pointing out 
that those about Mr. Harrison might reprint the whole 
controversy in America, and that it would be well for those 
about Mr. Spencer to “ escape their notice in being before- 
“hand with them,” if we may continue to write English 
after the Greek idiom. As for the reprinting, “ There is 
“ danger that it will be done by others, and if that should 
“occur,” cried Youmans, in plaintive accents, “ it would 
“ be construed as a triumph for the Harrison party, the 
“ Spencerians having declined to go into it.” Professor 
Youmans added that perhaps Mr. Harrison was coming 
to lecture in America, a altogether he was in dee 
anxiety. “ A triumph for the Harrison party!” how h 
it would be, and how undeserved! They really are 
amazingly intellectual people in America ; for in England, 
perhaps, there was none of this sportsmanlike anxiety. 

ow can there be a triumph in controversy, especially 
about metaphysics and that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Spencer, as he now admits with perfect frankness, 
was preoccupied by the ominous words of Professor 
Youmans. The question of copyright “never occurred” 
to him, nor did it occur to him that Mr. Harrison might 
not like to have his own papers reprinted, along with Mr. 
Srencer’s, and accompanied by Spencerian comments and 
interruptions. Perhaps the somewhat obvious reflection 
that by courtesy, at least, a man’s writings are his property, 
and that his permission for their republication should have 
been asked for, might have occurred to Mr. Spencer. How- 
ever this may be, the American edition appeared with his 
sanction and notes, and then Mr. Harrison, in pardonable 
heat, denounced the affair as a “new form of literary 
“ piracy.” The publication of his protest brought the dif- 
ference into an acute stage; but each combatant im- 
mediately and most creditably recovered philosophic calm, 
and all once more is peace. No one could even dream that 
Mr. Spencer had any thought of pecuniary profit. Mr. 
Harrison absolutely disclaims any such imputation, and 
Mr. Spencer has given orders that the American edition. 
should be cancelled at his own expense. Unluckily, Pro- 
fessor Youmans is obliged to telegraph that Messrs. 
App.eton, the publishers, decline to destroy the book, as 
some one else will republish it if they do not. But, greatly 
as the American pirate is tr hiss | a tly the Spen- 
cerian and Youmansian notes on Mr. Harrison's text are 
copyright, and beyond his reach. So, at worst, the original 
controversy can only be reprinted as it appeared in the 
English magazine. The moral is only too obvious. The 
original philosophic discussion is forgotten by all but 
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But the attention of every newspaper reader 
aroused when they “come to personalities.” Such are the 
inevitable fortunes of protracted controversy—literary, reli- 
gious, or philosophical—and we should ail take the lesson 
to heart, and never wander into rebutters and rejoinders. 
Captain Smanpon liked it, “ because it is such easy writing,” 
but his editor thought the public remained uninterested. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AGAIN. 


ORD MACAULAY counted it a happiness in certain 
literary gentlemen whom he did not like that they 
were protected from criticism as a well-known American 
beast is protected from attack. The skunk—that is the 
mame of the animal—is, as everybody knows, difficult to 
‘tackle, not because he is formidable by his strength or his 
courage, but for another reason. You may kill him if you 
have the good fortune—it is good fortune in this case—to 
have no sense of smell; but, even if you succeed, you 
remain unclean for eight days at least. An odour as of a 
house in Lowndes Square after a flood of sewage hangs 
round you. These well-known facts have been recalled to 
memory by the most recent proceedings of the Salvation 
Army. They are not to be touched, many of them, simply 
‘because they are unutterably offensive. Mr. Carty.e’s 
friend, the pig of sensibility, would decline to have any- 
thing to do with them. It is, no doubt, somewhat un- 
satisfactory to criticize where you must not quote, but 
in this case there is no resource. For the rest, the facts 
are within the knowledge of all men. The Army is loud 
and persistent enough to force them on the attention of 
the most unwilling. Many who are not reached by the 
Army have the flowers of Salvationists’ rhetoric put under 
their eyes in the form of quotation. We shall not repeat 
this sin of blasphemy at second hand, nor is it necessary to 
-do so for anybody’s instruction. The method of the thing is 
abundantly well known. Some passage of Scripture, an 
image which has been sacred to millions of pious people for 
centuries, is generally preferred, is taken and associated 
with some phrase of the most iy oe possible character. 
‘Then it is painted on banners, and howled in the streets, 
-and flourished in the eyes of all mankind. It may be taken 
for granted that, except to the most ignorant and callous of 
human beings, this blatant religiosity is utterly offensive. 
Except among anti-Christian fanatics of a low French type, 
there can be nobody who does not find exhibitions of this 
kind purely and simply offensive. 

Considering the pertinacity of this last and basest of all 
forms of fanaticism, it seems really time to ask again whether 
some measures of police ought not to be taken to put a stop 
to it. Weare told, and it must in fairness be said even 
hy people who are no friends to the Salvation. Army, that 
“General” Boorn’s method of preaching religion with 
drums and brazen instruments has worked a certain amount 
of good. According to these witnesses, the Salvationist nail 
does here and there drive out the nail of drunkenness 
among the lowest of the population, and the amendment is 
not merely temporary. It is to be hoped that this is true ; 
for it would be too much if the Army’s quackery had 
flourished so long merely on a basis of vulgarity and 
noise. But even if the best, and more than the best, that 
can be fairly said for the Salvation Army is to be ac- 
cepted, the case for checking it is not weakened. We 
utterly fail to see why decent people are to be left at 
the mercy of religious mountebanks because a handful 
of drunkards have been tempted from strong drink by 
another form of intoxication. The riots the Salvation 
Army causes afford reason enough for putting a stop to 
its public in It is ridiculous to say that the 
fault of these breaches of the peace rests wholly with the 
disorderly persons who attack the Salvationists. An Orange 
procession would be stopped from parading through an Irish 
quarter on the ground that it would provoke a breach of 
the peace. There is an even stronger example which has 
been cited before, but is so apt that it can bear using again. 
A public ceremony of the Roman Catholics, such as carrying 
the Host through the streets, would be forbidden. The mere 
proposal to do such a thing would set all the zealous Protes- 
tants in the country clamouring from Wick to Penzance. 
Yet it would be an outrage to sense and taste to compare 
the Roman Catholics and the Salvationists for a mo- 
ment. It would seem, however, that the professed religious 
world has more patience with blasphemous buffoonery 
than with differences in creed. The late disturbances at 
York were the direct result of the provocation of the 


is | Salvationists, and the steps taken to stop them by 


the 
| magistrates were thoroughly justified. Attempts are, how- 
ever, being made to ‘get up an agitation against them, and 
much will probably be heard about liberty of conscience, 
and so forth. There is no need and no wish to interfere 
with anybody’s liberty of conscience ; on the contrary, what 
is wanted is liberty for those who have not lost all sense of 
decency to avoid being molested. It is ridiculous to assert 
that this moderate allowance of freedom is secured to any of 
us as long as we are liable to be disturbed by a noisy mob, 
which escapes punishment for riot because it bawls comic 
songs dressed up as hymns, and is secure against proceedings 
for assault because it goes on its knees and parodies prayers. 
The Salvation Army may do these things in sheds of its 
own. It cannot well be prevented without opening a door 
to other dangers, but as far as its proceedings in the streets 
go, it has no claim to escape being treated like other rabbles 
which obstruct thoroughfares and outrage decency. Nor will 
its obstructions and its outrages be likely to cease as long as 
Home Secretaries remit their just punishment. If the 
release of Annie Bewu is the last official act of Sir W. 
Harcourt, he may certainly boast of having ended his 
career when it had reached its climax. 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE IRISH 
DIFFICULTY, 


# T does not much matter what we say, but we must all 
“ say the same thing,” was the reminder said to have 
been addressed to a hesitating Cabinet by a Prime Minister 
less earnest and also less inventive than Mr. GLADSTONE ; 
and the advice is equally good at this moment for those 
Ministerialists who do so abound in explanations of the 
crisis. Some day perhaps they may manage to agree with 
each other as to whether the defeat of the Government was 
an inexplicable accident or a profoundly discreditable 
maneuvre—those of them in whom the Schnadhorstian 
instinct predominates maintaining the one theory, while 
others who still retain at least a theoretical appreciation 
of political morality uphold the other. Lord Ricnarp 
Grosvenor, for instance, affirms, and he ought to know, that 
he used every effort to bring up his men last Monday night, 
and the absentees themselves have of course been full of 
excuses for their absence. The question, however, is one 
with which we have no immediate concern. For, whether 
Mr. Guapstone’s fall was involuntary or brought about by 
an expedient such as that once described by Sir Witt1aM 
Harcourt in a certain memorable “stage aside,” the 
Ministerialists appear to be pretty well agreed upon one 
point—namely, that in any case a “ Ministerial crisis” of a 
less, or perhaps not of a less, acute kind could not have been 
many hours delayed. It seems now to be admitted, even by 
those who were the most loudly proclaiming the accord of the 
Cabinet on the question of renewing the Crimes Act, that no 
such accord had in fact been established. The last Cabinet 
Council, it was said, had left the rival parties of Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Cuamper.ain as sharply separated as 
ever, and the two Dioscuri of Ministerial Radicalism might 
have been e to send in their resignations on the 
following day. There is nothing inherently improbable in 
that account of the situation, and only one caution to be 
observed with respect to the acceptance of it—which is, that 
it is now manifestly of high importance to Sir CHaRLEs 
Ditxe and Mr. Cuamperiain to magnify their differences 
with their colleagues on the Irish question, and to persuade 
people—of course, we mean after having with all due 
decency submitted themselves to that process—that they 
never, never would have consented to prolong any of the 
extraordinary powers of the Executive in Ireland. 

This, moreover, it much concerns them to do for another 
reason of a more practical kind. The Radicals justly re- 
gard the question of the Irish Crimes Act as constituting 
one of the most serious difficulties which a Conservative 
Government would have to face, and they naturally wish to 
remain free to complicate the difficulty to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. That, indeed, is a view of the requirements 
of the situation which is, if not exactly favoured, at any 
rate set forth with a most philosophic neutrality, by Minis- 
terialists not possessing Radical opinions. It is implied in 
almost every one of the patriotic protests against a change 
of Ministry which have been uttered with such frequency 
of late by the Times. “The truth is,” says that news- 
paper with engaging candour, “we Liberals, or at least 
“some of us (and the others can’t control them), are so 
“ dreadfully factious.” A Conservative Government (these 
are its exact words) would be “ unable to undertake any 
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“ legislation whatever with hope of success. They are 
“ threatened with the rts ~ the tyranny of the 
“ majority.” Again :—“ To the Crimes Act, however 
“ mutilated, in the teeth of Parnellite and Radical resistance, 
“ and with no disposition to afford active help on the part 
“of the retiring Ministers, would be impossible.” And 
while one Ministerial journal assures the Conservatives that 
this act of simple executive duty will, partly through the 
attitude of the late Executive Government, be rendered im- 
possible, another Ministerial journal asks them triumph- 
antly whether they propose to shirk this impossibility. 
“ Will the Crimes Act be renewed?” inquires the Daily 
News. “If not, the hollow insincerity of the Conservative 
“ outcry against allowing the Peace Preservation Act to 
“lapse in 1880 will be even more obvious than it was 
“ already.” So there we have the twofold plan of Opposition 
campaign laid frankly before us. If the Conservative 
Government endeavour to legislate for the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland on the lines marked out by the 
most competent member of the Cabinet of their predecessors, 
they are to be met with furious resistance from a league of 
Radicals and Parnellites, and with “no active help” from 
the retiring Ministers. Mr. Cuamperuatn and Sir CHARLES 
Ditkz, who wished the Crimes Act to be allowed to lapse, 
will actively oppose the new Government. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Lord Hartineton, and those other members of the Cabinet 
who did not wish the Act to lapse will passively thwart 
the new Government. Radicals will be found obstructing 
and dividing with Mr. Heaty and Mr. O’Briey ; Whigs 
will be found severely letting the Radicals alone; while if 
the Conservatives, intimidated by this prospect, refrain 
from any attempt to renew the Crimes Act, the voices of 
both Whigs and Radicals will be heard denouncing them 
in chorus for having followed in the footsteps of the Whig- 
Radical party in 1880—a charge more damaging than they 
know it to be, although on different grounds. 
On so eminently patriotic and high-minded a programme 
as this it would be idle to expend criticism. For criticism 
resupposes at least a certain community of standpoint as 
Capa critic and author. It would be absurd to discuss the 
morality of oneof Jeremy DippEr’s financial expedients with 
Jeremy himself; the only thing in which he is interested is 
the precise move by which you propes to meet it. And on 
that point we trust that there can be no doubt whatever in 
any Conservative mind. If a Conservative Government 
assume power, they must do so with the determination of 
pursuing in Ireland as elsewhere precisely the same policy 
which they would pursue if they had a majority at their 
backs, leaving to the Opposition the responsibility of bring- 
ing about its defeat. As regards the particular question of 
renewing the Crimes Act, it is of course true that a Con- 
servative Government would not be technically or even 
morally bound by Lord Srencer’s view of the situation. It 
would be their right, and indeed their duty, to examine it 
for themselves, and to form only, after such examination 
held, their definitive decision as to the course to be adopted. 
But Lord Srencer’s own judgment on the situation could not 
fail to exert an almost irresistible influence upon their deter- 
mination, the more especially as it is certainly founded on 
the reports and opinion of permanent officials, who will of 
course press the same considerations upon the new Viceroy 
and Chief Secretary as they did upon Lord Spencer and 
Mr. CampBett-BanxERMAN. Assuming, then, as it is almost 
safe to assume, that the needs of Ireland will present them- 
selves to a Conservative Government in the same light as the 
did to all but the anarchic members of Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
Cabinet, there can, we may feel assured, be no hesitation as 
to the course to be pursued. The spirited fable invented by 
the Radicals to the effect that Lord RanpoLen CuurcHILL 
has declared against the renewal of any provisions of the 
Crimes Act will hardly serve the purpose of its inventors. 


Lord Ranpotrn has indeed pointed out the inconsistency of | legen 


conferring new civil rights with one hand while about to 
withdraw old ones with the other; but this is an incon- 
sistency for which the Ministers who lowered the Irish 
franchise are alone responsible. Neither he nor any 
other Conservative who may be called to office must incur 
the charge of imperilling order in Ireland because a 
Liberal Government have thought fit to swamp loyalism 
with disaffection among the Irish electorate. No practical 
litician will advocate the re-arming of Captain Moonlight 
se Mr. Giapstone has chosen to add to the armoury 

of Mr. Parnett. Nor is it merely a question of public duty 
with the Conservatives; it is a matter of plain political 
interest also. Nothing could better serve their cause as 
@ party than that the plan of action with which they 


are threatened by the Liberals should be actually put into 
execution. The spectacle of a Whig-Radical-Parnellite 
combination—an alliance between two sets of enemies of 
the Union and one set of pretended friends—to render the 
orderly government of [reland impossible could hardly be 
without its effect upon English public opinion, even in days 
when it has become more and more difficult to discover 
what, if anything, there is by which that — opinion can 
be deeply and permanently moved. And while this would 
be the result if the combination held together, the effect of 
its disruption would be to show the nation what is the real 
use and trustworthiness of a political party which cannot 
act together even on that most elementary question of 
government—the expediency of upholding the authority of 
the law. At the very least, the arts of the Radical Jeremy 
Dipper would be in this way the most effectually exposed. 
He cannot, it is true, be given into custody before next 
November ; but in the meantime he would have been placed 
under the eye of the police. 


A VISIT TO THE ABORS. 


iv is always with slight qualms and misgivings that a cautious 
and experienced administrator, Lieutenant-Governor, or Vice- 
roy, hears of the departure of an adventurous Political Officer 
on a mission to some savage tribe in the hills and forests that 
form our northern and eastern frontier in India. Very likely the 
expedition has been sanctioned after long and careful deliberation, 
in the best interests of morality, order, and commerce, There are 
chiefs who from doubtful supporters or active opponents will be- 
come friends if only supplied with a moderate amount of spirits 
and a bag of rupees. There are the products of the jungles, 
caoutchouce, lac, horns and skins, odd-looking spears and j rs, 
to be brought down to the marts of the plains. Our own subjects 
must be protected against raids ; and mountaineers speaking non- 
Aryan languages have to be taught that they are not at liberty to 
cut off the heads of our villagers whenever some deity of the hills 
is to be appeased. Possibly a new opening for commercial enter- 
prise will be discovered and a disputed question in philology or 
ethnology may be cleared up. So, at the commencement of the 
cold season, some bold officer on the frontier plunges into the 
depths of the jungles with his rifle and revolver, a tried Havildar 
or sergeant, a dozen Sepoys, and twice as many coolies warranted 
to throw down their loads and bolt at the first sign of danger 
and hostility. The possibility of some risk to life gives zest to 
the enterprise. But the Chief Commissioner and the Financial 
Member of Council are very glad when they hear of the safe 
return of the whole y, without being called on to pro- 
vide a small army for the rescue of the adventurers detained in 
a stockaded village on account of an unlucky misunderstanding 
caused by the interpreter, or in revenge for some imaginary 
grievance originating ten years before. One of these little episodes 
had just been crowned with a very fair measure of success. At 
Sadiya or Suddiya in Upper , there is a small station and 
here, too, is a gentleman styled the Assistant-Political Officer, Mr. 
J.F. Needham. He belongs to what is called the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service, having been nominated as a deputy magistrate by 
the late Sir William Grey, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
some eighteen years ago. Now, not far from this station of Sadiya 
is a tract of country occupied by the Abors, with whom our rela- 
tions for some years past have not been very satisfactory. Their 
chiefs “ have — sullenly aloof from British authority.” They 
do not trade with us except to buy salt. They expect to receive 
handsome presents, and to be allowed to make new settlements in 
inconvenient places, and they are not prepared to do much more 
for our representatives than the South Sea Islander in Thackeray's 
amusing sketch Zhe Curate’s Walk, who entertained the mis- 
sionary, his wife, and nine children on their first landing “with 
yams and a pig.” During the last sixty years only two or 
three expeditions have been made into these fastnesses. In 
1825-6, about the close of the first Burmese war, Lieutenant 
Wilcox explored that part of the new frontier, and Captain 
Bedford went up the Dihong and the Dibong rivers, for there is a 

rplexing similarity in these names. About the same time 
Baptain Neufville and Lieutenant Burlton went into the count 
of the Mishmis, the Miris, and the Abors, and brought back 
ds, arms, and ornaments, and much useful geographical 
knowledge which was allowed to rust for another generation. 
In the year 1855 Lieutenant Dalton, who subsequently rose to be 
Commissioner of the South-West Frontier and to write with 
much research and authority on ethnological questions, visited the 
Abors, and furnished an excellent report, which was printed and cir- 
culated by the Government of the day. The above expeditiens were 
conducted peacefully ; but in 1859, we regret to say, it was found 
necessary to send a punitive expedition into these hills, and to 
conduct “ operations” which were decidedly “ warlike,” if not 
actually “war.” And just thirty years after Lieutenant Dalton’s 
exploration we have another British officer visiting the same 
villages, surrounded by the same obtrusive, inquisitive sa 
enduring the same discomfort, sniffing the same odours, admit 
to the same crowded assemblies, and actually sitting in the very 
seat occupied by his 

Mr. Needham, with an escort of a native sergeant and half a 
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dozen sepoys, one orderly, a couple of servants, and some twenty 
boutmen and natives of another tribe, started by boat up the 
Dihong river on the 11th of October last. He had also the ad- 
vautage of the company of Mr. Mellor, a volunteer and not in the 
service of Government. After two days’ boating and after the 
usual difficulty with coolies, loads, and provisions, they were 
obliged to march. Here the Shikoo or Siku river was crossed by 
. & very ingenious native suspension bridge. It is made by felling 
stout trees and then connecting them by some two hundred pliant 
canes. A sort of hand-rail or network gives a sense of security, 
and prevents that oscillation so unpleasant and sometimes fatal in 
the North-Western ranges of the Himalayas. Membo, a large 
village mentioned by the earlier explorers, was soon reached. It 
is protected by natural and artificial ravines, and crowas an 
elevation of 1,000 feet. Here Mr. Needham saw the graves of 
the Abors, which he describes as “ funny little places, in shape 
like closets made of bamboos.” The dead are buried in a 
sitting posture. But he had come to make acquaintance with 
living and not dead chiefs, and conferences began as soon as 
his one solitary tent was pitched in proximity to the Morong, de- 
scribed as a town-hall or council-house. Here the troub'es of the 
explorers began. The villagers wanted Aman or presents such as 

been brought by Dalton Sabib and others; and Mr. Needham 
had little or none to offer. He was a pretty sort of Sahib, they 
said, to come empty-handed in this way. His predecessors had 
come with three or four elephant loads of presents, and every 
villager got something. Mr. Needham and his companion endea- 
voured to shake off their tormentors and take a walk through the 
village ; but he could make no notes, as the Abors were as suspi- 
cious of any one with a pencil! and a note-book as the Mohammedans 
of Bokhara twenty-five years ago were of M. Vambéry when 
disguised as a Dervish. However, they saw and described from 
memory a fine village on a stony spur of the range; houses on 
terraces sheltering more than two thousand souls; heads of large 
game killed in hunting; spléndid trees—the lime, the orange, and 
the jackfruit ; fowl-houses and piggeries, and plenty of dirt without 
any bad smells, These barbarians had very civilized ideas about a 
supply of water. A good supply was brought into the village by 
conduits made of bamboos, 7 | if it comes originally from the 
‘snowy range or from glaciers may account for the goitre which 
affected two-thirds of the population. At five o'clock pM. the 
‘two Englishmen were shown the town-hall, eighty yards long and 
‘ten broad. It contained four-and-twenty fireplaces. Lieutenant 
Dalton, we observe, had counted only seventeen in his day. 
As they had brought no lamp or candle—a very strange omission 
for an Anglo-Indian administrator—dinner was eaten before dark, 
and here aunoyances recommenced. It was no use to argue 
that Englishmen objected to being stared at when at meals. 
“Why did you come here if you object to be looked at? We want 
to see you,” was a pertinent and crushing reply. But it was not 
enough to see the travellers at their dinner. Native fingers were 
dipped into the mustard. Hats were taken off the head, and 
handkerchiefs from the pockets. The crowd was not satisfied till 
the Englishmen had divested themselves of coats and waistcoats, 
and boots and socks ; and Abor girls touched their bare feet, as girls 
‘become old women had touched Lieutenant Dalton’s thirty years 
before. Night brought no respite from intrusion. The community 
which bad watched the process of eating wished to see that of un- 
dressing and going to bed. But here they were disappointed, as 
the explorers turned in after only divesting themselves of boots, 
Heads, however, were put inside the tent. A fire was kindled out- 
side; lighted brands were poked here and there, at the risk of 
setting fire to the canvas; and, later on, a grand yell from every 
part of the village struck terror into the breasts of two followers 
called Kotokis, It turned out only to be a proclamation for a 
general holiday on the morrow, in order that every man, woman, 
and child should remain at home instead of going to work, and so 
have a good look at the white men. 

The next day was spent partly in conference. Mr. Needham, 
we understand, has acquired a competent knowledge of the Abor 
dialect, and can dispense generally with an interpreter, The day 
did not begin very auspiciously, for the Abors thought ill of 
their visitors for washing, and a ball of Pears’s soap was espe- 
cially offensive and nearly caused a disturbance. Befure noon a 
council was summoned at the Morung or Mosop or Town- 
hall. It was reeking with the odours of bad tobacco, a sickly 
kind of grog, and the effluvia of seven hundred people; and Mr. 
Needham would have preferred to discuss important political 
questions under the village trees. But two elders named Bapok 
and Pokpang stood on their dignity. Matters of State, they 
argued, could not be discussed in this offhand fashion in the open 
air. They must enter the council-house, or as Livy would have 
put it, “ Postero die Senatus frequens datur Hannibali.”. We 
may remark that these mountaineers use titles suggestive not 
of a Thibetan, but an Aryan brotherhood. These headmen are 
termed Gams. Here we may suspect a trifling mistake in one 
vowel. Lieut. Dalton had enumerated no less than seven Gams, 
who formed a Cabinet, and one of them in bis day (1855) was in 
the habit of “ making long speeches and going extensively into early 
history and precedents.” On this late occasion the chief speaker 
was Pokpang, described as very old and influential, and “ with the 
most hideous expression of countenance I ever remember seeing.” 
Miris and Kotokis spoke of this awful personage with bated 
breath, “‘as he held the lives of every visitor to Membo in his 
own hands.” This formidable senator had several grievances to 
ventilate. The Abors were not allowed to cross the Dibong to 


seek for new sites. They were disarmed by a guard whenever 
they visited Sadiya in the plains. The subsidy or money given 
them was insufficient and had recently been cut down. Certain 
Dums were allowed to fish in the Dibong river. The English 


Government demanded a poll-tax from the Miris who resided at 


a place called Namsing. And, lastly, while a splendid ee 
e Mishmis, 


or Guest-house, had been built for another tribe th 

at Sadiya, the Abors when they went there were left out in 
the cold, and had to put up in the bazaar and under trees, How 
Mr. Needham listened to these grievances, calmed the excite- 
ment, fired away bullets at branches of trees to amuse the gaping 
crowd, explained the action of Government, and promised Te- 
dress as far as he was justified in promising anything, we have 
no space left to show. The smallness of the subsidy was the 
worst item in the catalogue. But we have little doubt that the 
Chief Commissioner is right in considering this as a “ book which 
has been once closed ” and cannot be re-opened. Further conces- 
sions or largesse in this direction would be interpreted asa si 
of weakness. We are glad to say that a fine rest-house will 
constructed at Sudiya to put the Abors on a level with the 
Mishmis, and that Mr. Needham when he again goes forth to 
Membo, or Padoo, or any similar settlement, will be allowed to 
distribute the munificent sum of 500 Rs. Several other particu- 
lars as to the habits of the people are given in this interesting 
Report. Girls wear for ornaments curious circular plates of brass 
and little gaiters of plaited cane. They are, of course, fond of neck- 
laces, earrings, bracelets, and all sorts of finery. Their teeth are 
blackened by the constant use of tobacco and lime, which they 
chew. They are fond of singing and dancing, and though squat 
and big-limbed, have “ jolly laughing faces.” Each village has 
a sorcerer who pretends to hold communication with spirits. 
Nothing so very savage or uncivilized in this, surely. And there 
is a sugarloaf peak at a distance, the abode of a mighty spirit, to 
which no one ever goes. It is quite clear to us that a deal of 
tact and temper must have been necessary to avoid a rupture 
with this tribe. An abusive Sepoy very nearly caused a disturb- 
ance, though it is creditable to the small escort that the men 
behaved admirably and did not mind being mobbed and handled. 
We are not surprised te learn that the Government has = due 
credit to the leader of this expedition for his patience an 

ance, his temper and management, his powers of endurance and 
general resources. Fortunately he had not to kick his heels wait- 
ing for the arrival of a High Commissioner on the part of the 
Abors, nor did he “ delimit” frontiers. And we are glad to find 
that it is in contemplation to send him again in the cold weather to 
visit other Abor settlements, and while pursuing a policy of equity, 
justice, and kind treatment, to make this tribe recognize, not an 
imaginary equality of race, but the unquestionable supremacy and 
the overwhelming strength of the great British Government, 


E.S. V. P. 


For they’d been and they'd married Yum-Yum, 
Yum-Yum, 
(Or somebody else, vou see !) 
And they’d horrible pains in their tum, 
Tum, tum, 
(Or their hand or their foot or their knee!) 
And the Whips had been perfectly dumb, 
Dumb, dumb, 
(Though the Whips, they disagree !) 
So ’twas out of the question to come, 
Come, com 
And rescue the Mi-nis-tree ! , 
WwW. beg a thousand pardons of Mr. Gilbert and of Miss Jessie 
Bond for this violation of copyright; but we couldn’t help it ; 
we really couldn't help it. If any human being has read the list 
of excuses which the Daily News so magnavimously gave last 
Tuursday, after printing a previous list of defaulters in big black 
letters on Wednesday, and if he bas read the same without the 
leasant sensation called in another language pouffer de rire, we 
his pardon too. And if the geatleman who wrote the leader 
in the same paper on the excuses made by the delinquents in the 
big black list did not also pouffer de rire as he wrote it, and drew 
the solemn consequence that ail the absentees would have voted for 
the Government, only they weren't there, we beg his pardon most 
ofall. Nothing but the best feeling ought to prevail in presence 
of the excuses of the thirty wicked men who did or did not ery 
peccavi in answer to a newspaper black-list. 

On the first item of the list we should make no remark but 
for the possible charge of partiality which such an omission might 
imply. “ Domestic affliction ” closes all mouths; but the unfor- 
tunate colour of absurdity which tinges all these kneelings at the 
shrine of King Caucus may be thought to appear a little in the 
fact that Mr. Villiers Stuart pleads a motion to be made on June 
10 for his absence on June 8, Sir John Lubbock was abroad. 
Sir Frederick Milbanke was prevented by severe illness. Mr. 
Pugh was abroad. Mr. Dickson had business, but would have 
come if he had known that the matter was critical, (N.B, 
A Budget, every one knows, is a matter of no importance 
whatever.) Mr. Portman was forbidden by his doctor to 
travel. Mr, Buszard was co busily supporting the chances of a 
Liberal candidate six months hence that he quite forgot to 
be in his place to support a Liberal Government now. Lord 
Stafford had marricd a wife and taken a wedding tour, and 
could not manage to come, Mr. Brown had an indisposition in 
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Switzerland—indisposition is pry. man There are hopes of Mr 
Samuelson’s speedy recovery at Genoa. Colonel Roster paired 
till midnight, and apparently considered this a sufficient exertion, 
“ not being told he was wanted” after the witching hour. It is, 
indeed, well known that important divisions never take place 
aiter this time. Mr. Craig’s “absence was unavoidable” (this 
pews, vb extra dry). The Rev. Dr. Kinnear was unavoidable, 
too; but, being an Irishman, and therefore a man of humour, he 
adds, “ ecclesiastical business.” Mr. Muntz was indisposed. Mr. 
Woolf was in Egypt—a particularly most unkindest cut that, 
which could only have been made unkinder if Mr. Woolf had 
sought refuge in Afghanistan. Sir Harry Verney can plead 
infirm health and advanced age, but would not have p Mann them 
to detain him if he had known the danger of the Government; in 
other words, if Sir H Verney had thought the Government 
would have been defeated, he would have perhaps done something 
to prevent their defeat. Sir James Lawrence was kept away by ac- 
— had made engagements which 
could not roken, whereas his engagement with his party a 
rently could. Mr. Brogden was late home, got wet, had Aten | 
did not feel enthusiastic about the Budget. We like Mr. Brogden, 
pos that he should not give four reasons when one—the last— 
would have sufficed. Sir Alexander Gordon was partly ill and 
partly ill informed—a division of Sir Alexander Gordon's bodily 
and mental state which is of great interest to political philosophers 
and explorers of the sisonedl tas of personality. Mr. Storey 
hated the Soudan policy, and would not vote money for it. Mr. 
Biddulph’s constituents hated the Budget. The absence of Mr, 
Brinton was entirely due to “the non-receipt of a special whip 
staying with invalided ”—an excuse 
which has such a military wording, implies such pleasi 
domestic affection, that even the Daily News might be Ettened 
“Mrs. Brinton, invalided” is worthy of Mr. Bagnet, except that | 
Mrs. Bagnet was never invalided. Sir Sydney Waterlow was like 
Mr. Buszard backing up a candidate, and missed the last train from 
‘Tunbridge. Why are last trains so often missed? And would 
it not be wiser of the Liberal party on the whole to attend to the 
division bird in the hand instead of to the candidate bird in the 
bush? Mr. Palmer did not know division was important. (N.B. As 
observed above. Budget division quite a form. Generally taken 
by consent. Never means ages) Mr. Fitzwilliam had a severe 
accident two months ago. Sir H. Green Price has explained his 
absence to Lord Richard Grosvenor, and it is well known that a 
gentleman can do nothing more than explain. Mr. Inderwick, 
who is, like Mr. a a straightforw man, would not vote 
for a tax on beer. . Karp had constituents who are maltsters 
-and brewers. Mr. Wiggin is a bank director, and his colleague, 
Sir Arthur Bass, thought he need not go up. Now, when it is 
remembered that Sir Arthur is very much a brewer, and that he 
himself voted straight with the Government, this way of neutral- 
izing his own vote seems very sad. Oh, Sir Arthur Bass, how 
could you play such a trick as that to good Mr. Wiggin? Mr. 
Barron was addressing a meeting—the coincidence of which with 
the debate was, we are info , “somewhat singular.” Lastly, 
Mr. S. Laing informs the world that he did receive a special 
telegram from Lord Richard Grosvenor urging his presence, 
which seems to make a little havoc with the theory that Lord 
Richard Grosvenor neglected his duty. 

And now the reader has heard the thirty excuses, what does he 
think of them? The newspaper which has collected them thinks 
“all the rest would have voted for the Government if they had 
been present.” But “ Hang it [as Lord Melbourne would have 
said, though perhaps the verb would have been stronger], you see 
they weren't present, hang them!” There is no doubt that 
anarriage and death and division (it was really prophetic of Mr. 
Swinburne to write that last word) have made bitter the life of 
the present Government. But how did it come about that thirty 
or forty of fifty or sixty, which is the full number of faithful 
Liberals who have rallied round Mr. Gladstone like one dummy 
in a score of divisions, were marrying, or dying, or being indis- 
posed, or supporting candidates, instead of attending to a pretty 
little tiny kickshaw called a Budget division? This is what we 
want to know ; and, what with Mr. Laing’s letter and Lord Richard 
Grosvenor’s letter, we cannot for the life of us find any answer for 
it. Either the Whips did their duty, in which case the uniformity 
of unfortunate coincidence which made everybody's telegram ex- 
cept Mr. Laing’s go wrong is one of the most astonishing things in 
Parliamentary history ; or else the Whips sent a telegram to Mr. 
Laing, and did not send it to the other forty or filty. In which 
latter case we fear, mutatis mutandis, that Lord Hartington, acting 
as a Steward of the Jockey Club, would suspend somebody from 
riding for some little time. Since when has this odd idea got 
abroad among members of Parliament that a Budget division is 
something like one of the regular performances on Wednesday 
-afternoon, in rd to which a man votes, or does not vote, just 
as he pleases? Why was there such a frantic desire to support 
the great Liberal party by backing candidates at places whence it 
was unfortunately impossible to reach London in time? Why 
did not Sir Sydney Waterlow drive up from Tunbridge? It isa 
charming drive, and Harry Warrington drove the other way over 
much worse roads in much less time than Sir Sydney must have 
had to spare more than a hundred years ago. Why did Colonel 
Gourley conceive that eccentric notion that if a man pairs till 
twelve o'clock nobody can expect any more ofhim? Why did 
Mr. Brinton (seconded for duty with Mrs. Brinton invalided) not } 


receive at the charming and most getatable retreat of Malvern 


that telegram which Mr. Laing received in the wilds of Killaloe? 
Why did Sir Arthur Bass pair himself off in such an irregular 
(though it must be admitted effective) way with Mr. Wiggin? 
Why did Mr. C. M. Palmer receive a telegram on important 
private business on Sunday and not receive a telegram on im- 
portant public business on Monday? What were those accidental 
circumstances which Sir James Lawrence is bewailing as though 
he never would be comforted, and those unbreakable e ts 
which detained Mr. Hollond, and that unavoidable necessity which 
pressed upon Mr. Craig? And if these particular inquiries seem 
to be impertinent, how, oh how, did it happen that all these un- 
avoidabilities simultaneously descended to deprive the best of 
Governments of the most obedient of majorities ? 

Of course the pious Ministerialist has no difficulty in accounting 
for it. It was ™ the wickedness of the Tories (a cause of 
continual though vague operation), and partly the course of 
events—the same abominable course of events which prevented 
the great Professor from lighting his candle. That anybody was 
not there to support the Government because he did not choose to 
be there, or that the Government did not summon anybody to be 
there because, on the whole, the situation had got so hot for them 
that they were very glad to be out of it, and to put somebody else 
in— suppositions are, of course, anathema. The country and 
the country’s representatives love Mr. Gladstone more than ever ; 
and, before knowing what Lord Salisbury is going to do, the 
country and the country’s representatives are prepared to make it 
uncommonly hot for Lord Salisbury. The National Liberal 
Federation has asked to be furnished with the daggers 
directly the Tories come in, and it is quite certain that the Tories 
will do dreadful things, and every good Liberal is to get ready to 
call them dreadful beforehand. "Woanwhile we all know that the 
ay ee Liberal members would have supported Mr. Gladstone 
on Monday if they had been there, and why they weren't 


For they'd been and they’d married Yum-Yum, 


Yum-Yum, 
(Or somebody else, you see !) 
And they'd horrible pains in their tum, 
Tum, tum, 
(Or their hand, or their foot, or their knee !) 
And the Whips had been perfectly du:nb, 
(Though the Whi Dumb, dumb, 
the Whips, they disagree !) 
So "twas out of the question to come, - 


Come, come, 
And rescue the Mi-nis-tree ! 


THE STRAUSS ORCHESTRA—MR. HERBERT REEVES’S 
CONCERT. 


|S yecmemy: of the Mémoires of Berlioz may recall an amusing 
passage in which the composer elucidates the mystery of the 
Strauss family. The ubiquitous class of Strauss had for years 
perplexed the musical public of the Continent, and Hector Berlioz 
did well by his humorous classification of its members. He did 
even better by designating the individual habitats of the Strausses 
who did not travel. We are reminded of this by sundry curious 
and instructive comments on the performances of Herr Eduard 
Strauss’s orchestra at the Inventions. From these we conclude 
that we are certainly a metaphysical people. ‘The great truth that 
circumstances change the individual has received a larger applica- 
tion, The circumstances may be, let us say, those of atmosphere, 
or latitude, or a good salary. if the travelling Englishman is 
not himself at Paris or Vienna, why should pot a Viennese 
orchestra suffer an insular change into something harsh and 
strange? In fiction and caricature, as well as in fact, the 
Englishman abroud who is, and is not, what he is at home 
is a frequent figure. So it has chanced, it seems, to Herr 
Strauss’s orchestra. It is not yet pleaded that Herr Strauss is 
not Herr Strauss, though that may come. It is not asserted that 
he has foisted on the gullible Britoa a scratch orchestra; nor is it 
demed, as far as we know, that that orchestra has a European 
reputation. Neither is it denied—except iuterentially here and 
there—that the veritable Strauss baud plays in the open air of 
Vienna, under regulations precisely similar to those obtaining in the 
less exhilarating air of the Lnventions, Yet with all this recognition of 
stern facts it seems that the atmosphere of Kensington has some- 
how aflected injuriously the foreign band. Though an orchestra 
can no niore be in two places at the same moment than an indi- 
vidual, it may yet undergo transmutation. ‘vis, at least, is the 
most charitable view to take of the carping reception accorded 
to Herr Strauss in certain quarters. ‘Lhese critics may be great 
musicians, but beyond all doubt they are greater metapbysicians, 
Underlying all the criticism of brass and strings, the heaviness of 
the one and the want of tone of the other, the cloven foot peeps out. 
It is not that our denser air, or the Channel passage, has in any way 
affected the brilliant execution of the Viennese orchestra. The 
action of the Executive and the terms of their engagement have 
given offence. These matters concern only them. The public are 
not taxed for their shillings and season-tickets sutlice {or admission. 
It is nothing but an impertinence to discount the performance by 
odious allusions to the market value of the performers’ services. 
From the experience of our visit—and this in the open air—we 
cannot doubt that the fullest public appreciation swaits Herr 
Strauss's orchestra. Certain items may be wisely banished from 
rograme, such as the commonplace arrangeweny of one of 


the p 
Handel's noblest inspirations. Un the other hand, Herr Strause’s 
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arrangements for the orchestra of lighter themes, of Schubert’s 
songs for instance, are thoroughly good and agreeably vary the 
programme. In dance-music, however, the orchestra is un- 
approached. Those who hear it for the first time will immediately 
comprehend the enthusiasm of Berlioz for the Viennese waltz played 
by a Viennese band. The interpretation of dance-music is, indeed, 
something of a revelation. The waltz in particular—not the 
ae tune so-called in England—is rendered with the most 

ring chic, the most thrilling and sympathetic accent, the most 
exquisite expression of colour in all the variable muances of the 
rhythm. To the non-dancer it isa demonstration of true art, a 
dream and a delight; to the dancer its fascination is simply irre- 
sistible. In Herr Strauss’s hands the bow is like the enchanter’s 
‘wand ; it produces most moving and subtle effects, which animate 
the familiar oft-heard waltz with fresh and ampler beauty and 
unsuspected charm. Possibly, after a decent interval, Herr Strauss 
may further extend his influence till even objectors are made 

uacious of his bow. The powers of Orpheus are not quite 
miraculous, though the age decries miracles. 

Mr. Herbert Reeves’s first concert, given on Monday last at the 
Crystal Palace, obtained a full and deserved success. He himself 
sang with absolutely perfect method and the truest feeling “Salve 
Dimora ” and “ Close to the Threshold.” He had to sing for him 
such artists as Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, and Miss Hope Glenn ; 
while the violin obbligato to “Salve Dimora” was excellently 
played by Miss Nettie Carpenter. To vary the music came familiar 

welcome recitations by Mr. Terriss, Mr. Toole, and Mr. 
Irving, whose method in “The Dream of Eugene Aram” showed 
distinct improvement, in spite of the difficulties of the room, In 
short, the concert was charged with good omen for the concert- 
_— and with good performance on the part of singers, players, 
actors. 


SMALL-ARMS AND CARTRIDGES, 


HEN attention was first directed to the importance of 
obtaining increased rapidity of fire from small-arms, one of 
the most obvious expedients was to get rid of the trouble and 
delay of measuring the _—— for each discharge. Hence the 
_— weight was made up in a little paper packet, and the 
soldier or sportsman went forth provided with a number of such 
—? cartridges instead of with a quantity of powder in bulk. 
hey had,of course, to be torn open and their contents poured down 
the barrel of the gun, the empty paper serving as a wad. The next 
step was to combine the qoute and ball in one cartridge, made to 
fit the barrel and properly lubricated in order to admit of being 
rammed home from the muzzle. It was still necessary, however, 
for the soldier to tear open the bottom of the cartridge with his 
teeth in order that the flame of the percussion cap might reach the 
wder. It will be remembered how great a part was played in 
fodis by the violence done to caste prejudices by compelling the 
sepoys thus to put to their lips a lubricating material which 
possibly might have been the fat of a sacred animal or of an 
unclean one. Had they based their objections upon the inherent 
nastiness of stale and rancid grease, they would have commanded 
the sympathy of all but the least fastidious of Christians. The 
cartridge of those days was in every respect a rough and in- 
efficient article, but its development remained impossible until the 
invention of breechloaders changed all the conditions of the case. 
Henceforth, instead of being made to fit the barrel loosely, the 
cartridge could be made slightly larger than the bore, and the 
base, instead of being torn open before loading, became the most 
solid part of the structure, and was made to subserve several 
important ends, The Americans are usually credited with the 
invention of the solid-drawn cartridge as we now know it. 
Priority is always difficult to fix with accuracy when, as in this 
case, the ingenuity of a great many men in different countries is 
employed in perfecting a mechanical idea. The Americans were 
the first to make and use solid-drawn cartridges on any large scale, 
but it seems probable that the actual inventor was a Frenchman 
The cartridge hin itself, 
modern idge contains within itself, and arranged in 
propriate positions, the powder, the ball or shot, and the tiring 
me The proper arrangement of these three elements, formerly 
carried in separate receptacles, has been arrived at only by a long 
series of experiments, and it is quite possible that further moditica- 
tions may yet be introduced. ‘the Prussian needle-gun, which led 
to the re-arming of all the armies of Europe, and to the conversion 
of our own muzzleloading rifles into breechloaders on the Snider 
inciple, had its tiring charge fixed in front of the powder and 
ind the ball. To effect its ignition a long needle had to be 
driven through the base of the cartridge and the powder charge. 
the cartridge-case to be 


an arrangement of course required 
made of “ penetrable stuff,” and it was, in fact, composed of 
lubricated paper. Rim-fire and pin-fire cartridges may still be 
seen in gunmakers’ shops, but the safest, most scientific, and most 
effective form yet arrived at is unquestionably the central-fire 
cartridge, with the general appearance of which everybody must 
be familiar. In this form the firing-charge is fixed upon a little 
anvil in the eentre of the base, and is exploded by the impact of a 
short stout pin driven smartly forward by the action of a spring 
liberated by the pulling of the trigger. A good cartridge must be 
so made as cowpletely to exclude the air from access to its 
contents, which otherwise undergo slow deterioration in the most 


favourable circumstances, and may be rapidly rendered altogether 
useless by the accidents of a campaign. It must enter the breech- 
chamber with ease, and must be easily extracted after firing, yet 
must expand in the act of firing so as hermetically to seal the 
and prevent the escape of gas under the enormous apawan of the 
discharge. Finally, while every grain that can be saved in its 
weight is an advantage, seeing that on active service the grain is 
multiplied by millions, the cartridge must be strong enough to 
stand a considerable amount of rough usage without loss of shape. 
A cartridge-case of soft copper or wrought iron would be an 
efficient gas check because the explosion would set it hard against 
the wall of the firing-chamber; but it would not possess sufficient 
elasticity to ease itself afterwards, and its extraction with the 
requisite facility and rapidity would be impossible. Solid-drawn 
cartridges of properly-selected material offer all the advantages 
we have enumera and for military purposes have in most 
countries superseded all others. In the British army, however, a 
built-up cartridge, known as the “ Boxer,” is the service ammu- 
nition for small arms, Its base is of iron with a copper centre 
for the detonating powder, and the walls of the cartridge are 
formed of a ribbon of thin brass coiled spirally. The “ Boxer” 
was chosen after the usual elaborate inquiry, butit isa singularthing 
that inquiry in our military department usually results in the choice 
of something which the common sense of the rest of the world alto- 
gether rejects. Lord Wolseley during the Egyptian yee pay 
discov the weak points of the service ammunition, and sent 
home a peremptory demand for cartridges of the solid-drawn kind. 
Perhaps his influence may obtain reconsideration of the whole 
cartridge question. The Boxer ammunition is not air-tight or 
even water-tight. It does not stand the rough usage to which alb 
cartridges must be subject in the pouches of soldiers on the march. 
It is easily bent or crushed, and when in that condition the effort - 
necessary to force it into the breech of the rifle has the effect of 
opening the spiral and thus rendering its insertion almost impos- 
sible. With some rifles the extraction of a soft cartridge of this 
kind would be easy; but by a curious fatality the Martini-Henry 
with which the Boxer is used in this country has an extractor 
suitable only for well-made, solid-drawn cartridges. The Boxer 
cartridge offers no great resistance to the extractor, but what 
resistance it does offer is continuous so long as an. t of it. 
remains in the bore. Hence it requires a steady p ugh & 
ace equal to its own length, and this pull it would receive in 
rifles with a bolt mechanism. But the Martini-Henry pulls the 
exploded cartridge for only a quarter of an inch, and the rest 
of the work of extraction is left to be done by a smart Llow 
from a lever moved by the falling of the block which closes 
the breech. Such a blow is enough to eject a solid-drawn case 
of adequate taper and elasticity, but it has little effect upon the 
soft spiral of the Boxer. It is a curious case of elaborate non- 
adaptation. Had we followed other nations in our rifle, we might. 
have used the Boxer cartridge with less disadvantage, and had we 
adopted the solid-drawn case, we might have stuck to the Martini- 
Henry with less inconvenience. But, venturing to be quite 
original on both points, we have chosen the very rifle least suited 
for a built-up cartridge and the very cartridge most unfit for a 
jerky extractor. 

One of the most recent novelties in cartridge-making is of 
German origin, The case is in two pieces, the base being re- 
movable for the purpose of loading the cartridge. The projectile 
is of lead in a very thin steel envelope, and the powder charge is 
so arranged as to have a hole through its centre. Ignition be- 
ginning at the axis of the po and attacking a constantly 
increasing area of powder until the circumference is reached, a 
certain amount of ressive action is secured, a3 well as a 
more complete combustion of the whole charge, than can be de- 
pended upon when ignition begins at one end. A new cartridge 
embodying a similar, idea has been aepare: in this country by 
Mr. Maxim, the ingenious inventor of a machine-gun which may 
well revolutionize tactics by its extreme portability and the 
deadly volume of its fire. Imitating the methods employed 
in heavy ordnance, he makes arrangements whereby the com- 
bustion of the charge is spread over a sufficient time to allow 
the projectile to move its own length in the barrel. The impetus. 
given has thus mere the character of a sustained less. 
that of a sudden blow, than is the case under wha arrange- 
ments. The strain upon the rifle is therefore reduced, and the 
muzzle-velocity of the bullet increased, or, to put the matter 
another way, a flatter trajectory is attained with the same charge 
of powder, together with the power to increase that charge with 
the same strength of barrel. A perfect weapon cannot be attained 
without the most thorough co-ordination of all its The 
best cartridge can develop its power only when fired from a suit- 
able barrel; the best rifle must lose something of its efficiency 
unless the appropriate cartridge is employed; and when theoretical 
perfection is attained in each and all of the parts there remains a 
number of practical considerations, depending upon the circum- 
stances in which the arm is to be used and the intelligence of the 
men using it. The Martini-Henry and the Boxer cartridge are, 
as we have shown, by no means specially fitted for one another, and 
neither has won from independent critics the favourable verdict 
passed by the War Office. The Martini-Henry is regularly beaten at 
all-arms competitions by rifles which the Government have 
peo | refused to look at; and though the Boxer cartridge has 
powerful vested interests at its back, its inferiority to the solid- 
drawn case cannot be much longer denied. In addition to the 
points we have already mentioned, the weight of the Boxer is 
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greatly against it, as in its different forms it weighs from 44 to 
75 grains more than the Berdan cartridge supplied to the Turks 
for use-with the Peabody rifle. In fact it is now admitted that a 
change must be made in the equipment of our army, and it is only 
to be hoped that public opinion will be sufficiently watchful to 
revent the repetition of the little tricks by which the Martini- 
enry was elevated to its present position. The fairness of the 
inquiry into the merits of different arms may be judged from the 
treatment accorded to one competitor—Mr. Remington. At the 
preliminary test, which was itself surrounded by many arbitrary 
restrictions, he was obliged to use some very inferior cartridges 
hastily procured in Birmingham. At the second and more 
i t trial, between eight or nine selected competitors, he 
naturally provided himself with his own ammunition, made for 
his rifle. He was met with the announcement that he must use 
the same amwunition as that employed at the preliminary trial. He 
appealed to the War Office against a decision as unfair to the country 
as to himself, but all redress was peremptorily refused. It is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that conduct of this kind was in- 
ired simply by disinterested desire to discover the best weapon. 
The Martini rifle is, in reality, the Peabody rifle, used with such 
conspicuous success by the Turks in their late war. When 
Peabody invented it, he was so far ahead of his time that the 
military fossils would not have anything to do with him unless he 
removed some of his distinctive arrangements. Some time after- 
wards these were restored by a Swiss named Martini, who was 
loudly applauded by a world that had grown wiser in the interval. 
The Fnglsh Swall-Arme Committee took away the Peabody or 
Martini 1 and grafted on the Henry tube, hence the name of 
the hybrid now in use. It would be a tardy act of justice towards 
@ meritorious and not-too-well-treated inventor were the new arm 
to be manufactured by the Government to receive the appropriate 
title of the Enfield-Peabody. By dropping the Henry ritling and 
the Boxer cartridge, and taking advantage of the latest improve- 
ments in lock, barrel, and ammunition, we may turn out a weapon 
which shall challenge comparison with the best in the world. But 
there is no chance of so happy a consummation unless means are 
found to repress the tendency of investigating Committees to 
prescribe vexatious restrictions and to treat inventors as their 
natural enemies. 


THE “GORDON” BOYS’ CAMP. 


yen has been, since the idea wes mooted of the establish- 
ment as a memorial to General Gordon of a hospital at Port 
Said, a widespread feeling throughout the country in favour of 
some monument which would be more representative of national 
feeling, and which would conduce to the reform of our lower 
classes; for however much General Gordon may have been led by 
circumstances into sympathy with the suffering populations of 
other countries, his chiefest and most abiding interest lay in en- 
deavouring to train and strengthen for the struggle of life those of 
his fellow-countrymen on whom the unequal hand of fortune had 
not bestowed the weapons of education and enlightenment. Before 
all things he was a patriot; but he was also a philanthropist and a 
soldier. It seems to us, therefore, that any memorial to be truly 
commemorative of the great Englishman whom all parties have 
ted, because he himself was of none, should represent this his 
threefold attitude. Amongst the various schemes which have been 
started, none realizes these conditions so fully as “The Gordon 
Boys’ Camp.” And none, with the exception, of course, of the 
Mansion House Fund, seems to have met with so much response 
from the nation. Its Committee includes the Lord Mayor, 
Cardinal Manning, the Duke of Westminster, Lord Shaftesbury, 
the Bishops of London and Ripon, Lord Tennyson, Sir Robert 
Loyd Lindsay, and Mr. Henry Irving ; while Miss Gordon writes, 
.“T fully agree that there could be no more fitting memorial.” 
The great public schools have been roused to enthusiasm by the 
‘scheme, and have contributed liberally to its coffers. The War 
Office recognizes that the Camp will supply a long-felt want in 
our military educational system, and hints are thrown out that 
Government might be induced to place at the disposal of the 
Council a large tract of land in Wolmer Forest, which, “as a 
centre between our great naval station at Portsmouth and our 
great military station at Aldershot, would be admirably suited 
to the .” And, finally, it is hoped that the Mansion 
House on 9 which has been released by the abandonment of the 
Port Said Hospital scheme, may, in whole or in part, be handed 
to the Gordon Boys’ Camp Committee. 

The outline of the scheme, as gathered from the various speeches 
which have been made at the meetings held on behalf of it, is that 
the boys should be taken into the Camp at the age of fourteen, at 
which period the m of schools are obliged to dismiss 
them, and that they should be kept until they are seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, and old enough to be passed into the army ; 
that they should be taught some trade which would prove useful 
to them on their disc if not during the actual period of 
service, and it is suggested that they should thereby contribute 
to lessen the expenses of their training. Further, in order to give 
the institution a national character, “that each of the colleges 
and foundations of the Universities, the great public schools, and 
other recognized educational institutions should have a right to 
nominate ‘Gordon boys’ for a complete course of training, in such 
numbers as the Council might decide and ata fixed annual charge; 
that every regiment in Her Majesty's Regular and Auxiliary 


Forces should have a similar right, with a claim to the enrolment 
of the ‘Gordon boy’on the completion of his training in the 
ranks of the regiment by which he was nominated; and every 
corporation, municipality, or urban county union should have a 
similar right of nomination.” 

It will be seen that this scheme, if carried out in its entirety, 
will involve a very heavy annual expenditure ; in fact, there is no 
sum of money, however large, that it could not profitably employ. 
At the same time, though a portion of its income might Be derived 
from annual subscription, it must depend mainly for its support on 
capital funds, since any temporary diminution of receipts would 
impede its oy , mae and might prove fatal to its ultimate ex- 
pansion, The Council must therefore, before actually founding 
the institution, see their way to establishing it on a sufficient 


We can only express our sincerest hope that at the meeting 
announced for the 12th of June the Council were able to state that 
the foundation-stone has been laid of this memorial, which, being 
in accordance with the expressed wishes of General Gordon him- 
self, is characteristic both of the man and of the nation for which 
he lived and died. 


THE FRENCH SEASON AT THE GAIETY. 


M LEO DELIBES'S deficiency, as shown in his opera Lakmé, 
e is in the gift of melody. THe has fine qualities as a 
musician, and may be heard with a sense of pleasure. His instru- 
mentation is that of a master, and often he supplies a happy 
phrase, even an effective movement. It is when we compare 
with others of his school that he appears to disadvantage. M. 
Gounod we put aside: his Faust is a masterpiece, and comparisons 
with that need not be made. But there might be a temptation to 
out of M. Délibes and Bizet in conjunction, and what is best in 
-mé would seem poor by the side of Carmen. The constant 
flow of melody in M. Thomas's Mignon has a charm Lakmé is 
without, and, indeed, the English Thomas, the composer of 
Nadeshda, appeals to his hearers more directly and powerfull 
than M. Délibes. It is by the side of, but a little below, M. 
Massenet that M. Délibes must be ranked, The two have much 
in common, but we find ourselves more forcibly impressed by 
Le Roi de Lahore than by Lakmé. The subject which MM. 
Gondinet and Gille have provided for M, Délibes is exception- 
ally Lakmé, daughter of the Brahmin who Eye 
the shrines of Dourga, Siva and Ganega, a vestal awakened to a 
new life by the supreme power of love, is an ideal heroine, The 
young English officer Gérald makes his way to the temple where 
she is priestess, daring the wrath of the fierce Brahmin her father. 
Love springs up within them as they meet—a love so overwhelm- 
ing on her side that she dies when, after a glimpse of happiness, 
Gérald tells her that they must part, for he is a soldier, and his 
duties call him to the field. Here is scope for intinite poetry and pas- 
sion, The librettists have pointed the way. Thrice, once in each 
of the three acts, the lovers meet; first when Lakmé finds the 
intruder in her garden, then in the town whither the Brahmin 
has tracked his foe to kill him for the sacrilege he has committed, 
and last in the forest to which Lakmé has had him conveyed to 
heal the wound her father’s dagger has inflicted. The dawn and 
rapid growth of love; the joy of meeting, with the terror that 
the meeting may bode evil; the bliss of realized dreams in a 
depth of the Indian forest—here are magnificent chances for the 
composer. It cannot be said that M, Délibes entirely fails; but 
neither, as it seems to us, does he entirely succeed. Bursts of 
melody come fitfully, and when they come they have not the glow 
and fervour that the theme demands. All the artifices are i. 
in and 


Marguerite’s final glorious prayer in Faust, repeated again 
again, each time in a higber key, has supplied a hint to M. Délibes, 
Lakmé’s “ C'est le Dieu de la jeunesse,” in G flat, repeated as a 
duet in A flat, is effective enough ; but we find ourselves following 
the composer’s scheme, and forgetting the romance of the Indian 
maiden and her lover. Of the duets the finest is “Ah! c'est 
Yamour endormi,” in the second act. Here something of the 
spirit of the legend is attained. 

Lakmé is understcod to have been written expressly for Mlle. Van 
Zandt, a young American singer who has won renown in suscep- 
tible capitals, Mlle. Van Zandt has natural gifts and much ability 
to employ them. She possesses a light—a very light—soprano 
voice, and sings with an accuracy of intonation which is very 
pleasant to hear. Her compass is extensive. More than once she 
touches the E in alt. and produces a very sweet and pure tone, A 
cadence which precedes a show song in the second act, the 
“ Légende de la Fille du Paria,” is an admirable example of 
trained vocalization. Ascending and descending chromatic scales 
she delivers with perfect precision. Her lack of vocal power is 
the more to be regretted foosine she employs what voice she has 
so skilfully. Mlle. Van Zandt is neither a Sembrich nor a Gerster, 
but she is an excellent singer, nevertheless. In her acting force 
and refinement are wanting. Lakmé is a daughter of the gods, 
Mlle. Van Zandt represents her as a French daughter of very 
French gods. This immaculate Hindoo maiden speedily seats 
herself on her lover's knee and passes her arm caressingly round 
his neck in a manner which bespeaks a familiarity with such 
episodes not to have been expected from her. Those who listen 
attentively to the words will perhaps be surprised to hear 
Gérald’s triend Frédéric, the comrade who traces him to his 
forest lair, asking in the course of the duet in which he begs 
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Gérald to return to his duty the question “Et Miss Ellen?” 
No “Miss Lllen” has been mentioned; but in the original 
libretto is Miss as likewise a = they 
‘are in charge of an English governess, “ ectable Mistress 
Bentson ” by name. Is it in deference to English susceptibilities 
that Mistress Bentson has been omitted ? If the directors feared 
that the portraiture of an English governess by Mme. Pierron at 
the Opéra Comique was so life-like as to be a probable source of 
irritation to an English audience their fears were unnecessaril. 
aroused, The intrusion and chatter of the girls and their 
verness did something to weaken the romance of the first scene, 
owever, and their omission is judicious. The seclusion and un- 
worldliness of the Indian girl seemed less real when she entered to 
the spot where these sprightly young representatives of the latest 
_ fashion had just stood. The is of a pretty quintet, “ Quand 
une femme est si jolie,” which was sung in Paris, An opportunity 
which M. Délibes quite misses is in his ballet music. There is 
nothing in the Terana, Rektah, or Persian to suggest the com- 
poser of Za Source or Sylvia. M. Dupuy sings decidedly well for 
a French tenor as Gérald. He has a tenor voice, which all quasi- 
tenors have not. M. Soulacroix, who has been heard at Covent 
Garden in Mozart's Il Seraglio, in L’Etoile du Nord, and other 
operas, is, of course, an exceptionally good Frédéric; and M. 
arroul acquits himself ably in all respects as the Brahmin. His 
song, “ Lakmé, ton doux regard se voile,” was given with note- 
worthy taste and feeling. The presence of Signor Bevignani as 
conductor is a guarantee of orchestral excellence. For M. 
Délibes, we cannot speak in terms approaching to enthusiasm of 
his work. It is distinctly good, but it does not rise above scores 
of operas which during the present generation have had their day 
and ceased to be. But before Bizet wrote Carmen, he had 
written Les Pécheurs de Perles and La Jolie Fille de Perth. M. 
Délibes may yet write his Carmen. 

Opera gives place to drama at the Gaiety and Le Prince Zilah 
follows Lakmé, It is to Mme. Jane Hading that M. Claretie’s 
play will owe such success as it gains in London, and let us hasten 
to add that, notwithstanding crudity and weakness in the drama, 
this success should be great. There is much romance in M. 
Claretie’s novel which cannot be transferred to the stage. At 
the Gymnase a prologue was played to introduce the parents of 
Marsa, the heroine of the story, of a story the details of which 
M., Claretie declares in his preface to the novel are all drawn 
directly from life. The attack by the Russians on the Hungarian 
village, the slaughter of its inhabitants, the abduction by the 
young Russian commander of the tzigane who me Marsa’s 
mother, her unconquerable aversion to the man united to her b 
this tie, her refusal to become his wife, and her death, are a 

, singularly romintic. But the prologue, however telling in itself, 
postponed the opening of the real play and diverted interest. In 
the version that has been given in the French provinces, and is 
given at the Gaiety, the mother disappears, and adaptation does 
not admit the féte on the river with which the novel opens. We 
lose Jacquemin, “ Puck” of the society journal, who is no loss in 
himself, but only by reason of the sympathetic scene between the 
Prince Zilah and Mme. Jacquemin when the Prince calls at the 
Rue Rochechouart to find the paragraphist who has maligned 
Marsa. M. Claretie is his own adapter, but he does not succeed in 
making the stage version of his a! sound and succinct; the 
adroitness which marked M. le Ministre is not here. On 
the stage incidents are hurried and ill contrived which in the 
novel are naturally evolved. In the play we find Marsa sad and 
depressed. She loves the chief of the heroes of her native land, 
the Prince Andras Zilah, who adores her; but she hesitates when 
he begs her to be his wife. She has a secret. The embodiment 
of honour and purity as she seems, she has been the mistress of 
Zilah’s friend, the Count Michel Menko. This is the foundation 
of the plot, an inversion, to some extent, of the exceedingly 
familiar scheme of so many French plays and novels, for here the 
lover has appeared before the heroine's marriage. This given, and 
it being evident that Menko still loves the affianced wife of bis 
friend, it is tolerably obvious that two situations will arise. There 
will be a meeting between the girl and her seducer, and a scene 
in which the husband will discover his wife's sin. These two 
scenes are, in fact, the roots of the play. The former of them is 
disfigured by theatrically ill-considered details, Menko visits 
Marsa aud pleads for the continuance of her love. A whip, which 
all the characters have in turn brought. forward en évidence, lies 
on a table, and with this Marsa slashes the man she has learnt 
to hate across the face; furthermore, she looses two huge dogs, 
so that if he keeps his threat to return these fierce creatures may 
uard the house. But the dogs bark badly ; they are too plainly 
Tied, and so a tendency to derision is aroused. The clumsiness 
the actor who turns aside to streak his forehead with red 
paint, to represent the cut of the whip, is also a narrow ap- 
h to the ludicrous. It is the acting of Mme. Hading 
that prevents these things from becoming ridiculous, With 
her it is not that certain scenes are ey, done, She lives 
in the character she is interpreting. very tone and gesture 
bring more forcibly home to us the girl who sees supreme hap- 
piness so close before her, but knows that a bar may spring 
up to keep it from her. Her face is as an open book; every 
emotion which sways her is eloquently expressed. What will 
generally perhaps be considered the chief scene of the play is in 
the third act. Bride and bridegroom return from church, when 
_ there, upon a table, Marsa is horror-stricken to see a letter, the 


contents of — she too well, It is and 
it contains the story of her fall, told by him in his vile revenge. 
She begs the Prince not to read, not at the envelope. Then 
he learns all, and ferociously turns upon hi ys sy Soe of an 
hour. He repeats the violence displayed by the tie Loris 
Ipanoff, an incident altogether offensive to an English audience; 
but violence is apparently the dramatic fashion since the success 
of Fédora. The last act, which . from the novel, is very 
weak. It is poor in the book. M. Olaretie has contrived the 
just described, but has seen way out of 
and the is more inconsequent story. M. Damala, 
the Zilah, permitted his habit of ted intonation to 
become a mannerism, otherwise he doubtless fulfils the author’s 
intention. M. Saint-Germain gives an amusing study of the exiled 
Russian General Vogotzine, ’s guardian. The Varhély of 
M. Landrol also has merit. Varhély is the friend of the Prince 
and of Marsa, and it is he who executes poetical justice by killi 

Menko in a duel. Without Mme. Hading Le Prince Zilah would 
be barren and unprofitable. Her curiously ye ag charm 
creates and sustains interest in a play which in itself lacks much. 


MLLE. KLEEBERG. 


Mi. KLEEBERG’S second recital—her last this season, 
we regret to add—was the pleasantest experience imagin- 
able. full long, but it scarce half that 
time. To begin with, the programme was excellently composed. 
It was divided into four a In the first, of selections from 
the old masters, the immortals of melody and science, there were 
included the delightful prelude and fugue in F minor, the thirty- 
sixth of the Wohigetemprte Clavier ; Haydn's lovely Andante con 
Variazioni; and Handel’s brilliant and stately Capriccio in 
G major. The next was composed of the four movements of 
Weber's magnificent Sonata in A flat. In the third we began 
with two pleasant and graceful Musical Sketches (Op. 10) by 
Sterndale Bennett; we passed to a romantic Novellette of 
Schumann’s (Op. 21, No. 2); and so to Bizet’s charming (and 
Helleresque) rhapsody, L’ Aurore; to a quaint and lively Passepied 
by Léo Délibes ; and to Mendelssohn's incomparable Rondo Capric- 
cwoso. The fourth and last, of studies from Chopin, contained 
the two Etudes, in A flat and O major; the Fantaste in F minor ;- 
and the charming Valse in A flat (Op. 64, No. 3). Such a 
selection speaks for itself. Not to be interested in it was im- 

ible. Had the player been found wanting, the tact and taste 
visplayed in its composition are such as might easily have saved 
the day. But the player was Mile. Olotilde Kleeberg, and at 
her hands it assumed new graces, and received the inspiration of 
a singular personal charm. 

Mile. Kleeberg is evidently young. Her accomplishment is- 
remarkable; but, as is only natural, there are technical parts. 
in her art in =— she has oo learn. i for 
instance, is not always unimpeachable in crispness and clearness ; 
her effects in crescendo and diminuendo are sometimes graded 
with a certain want of subtlety ; the preparation of her climaxes 
is not invariably good. Again, she is now and then found lacki 
in completeness of insight, in grasp and reach of imagination. It 
is not that imagination and insight are absent from her work ; on 
the contrary, they are always present, and that, within certain 
limits, to admirable purpose and in admirable measure. But they 
are not yet fully developed ; they have still to achieve the mastery 
and the assurance that come of perfect growth. This was evident 
in the lady’s interpretation of Weber's sonata and Chopin's 
Fantasie; the interpretation of stuff so personal and romantic 
demands (it was felt) a more og Bey gee a larger and more 
vigorous eer of emotion, as yet she is rae to 
give. But this said in her dispraise, there is no more left to say. 
Her qualities are rare in kind and of the finest in degree, Her 
musical intelligence is of the best and quickest: she understands 
her Handel as thoroughly as her Bizet; she has no more to know 
of Bach and Mendelssohn, and as little of Bennett and Schumann, 
Then she is exceptionally rich in the attribute of temperament; 
her faculty of sympathy, of sentiment as opposed to understanding, 
is one of singular breadth and potency of apprehension. We have 
remarked upon its shortcomings as of a sort to disappear with 
time. In its present stage it might be depended upon for a perfect 
rendering of each and all of the hundred and eighty studies of 
Stephen Heller; while in Bach and Bizet, in Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Cupriccioso and that long procession of loveliness, the 
Andante of Haydn, its ex ion, a8 we have was not 
merely sufficient, but actively and positively delightful. Again, 
she has the sovereign gift of touch; and she informs her work 
with a peculiar quality of style. Whatever she does is touched 
with a certain distinction—as of an elegance that seems innate in 
combination with an element of what may be called artistic 
amiability, a sense of power and a simple graceful pleasure in 
its exercise. And at the basis of all this is a fine, an incorruptible 
sincerity. She is, before all things, true to her masters; if she err 
in their interpretation, it is that as yet her emotional capacity is- 
not so great as theirs, Asit is, she bestows upon the delivery 
of her message whatever is within her gift; and, for the present 
at = or desired ? 

‘hat she will one day be a great artist in interpretation is pro- 
bable erough, To be so she needs no more than a larger ex- 
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ience of life; her natural development, in sentiment and 
intelligence, will do the rest. Meanwhile she remains the most 
elegant ane Rengeee of pianists, and one of the most in- 
teresting as 


ADAMS v. COLERIDGE. 


HE whole matter of Adams v. Coleridge might now be 
over in silence were it not that a Lord Chief Justice is a 
public character, and that it is of the first importance that, so far 
at any rate as the public knows, his private affairs should be 
conducted with especial respect for law, virtue, and moral dignity. 
This being so, it isdesirable to state concisely, and not without 
comment, how the affair stands. 

Mr. Adams and Miss Coleridge became friends, and from being 
friends they became engaged to each other. It is not necessary to 
take account of Mr. Adams's subtle distinction between a nominal 
engagement and a real engagement. As far as can be gathered 
from his account of it, a nominal engagement means that you do 
not intend to marry, but that nevertheless you are engaged to be 
married. If this is correct, nominal engagements may be con- 
signed to the same limbo as arrangements which are not agree- 
ments, agents who are not agents, and banners which are not 
flags, as unworthy of a country no longer under the rule of 
Mr. Gladstone. The engagement was not approved of by the 
lady's relations, and after a good deal of quarrelling she left 
her father’s house. Then, or soon thereafter, two letters were 
written, one the famous one from Mr. Bernard Coleridge to 
his sister, and the other from Lord Coleridge to (as far as 
is known) a casual correspondent. These letters were to the 
general effect that Mr. Adams was a person of questionable 
character, and was open to certain specified objections as a 
possible husband for Miss Coleridge. Each letter was made the 
subject of an action for libel. That against Mr. Coleridge was 
tried in the last Michaelmas sittings. Mr. Adams gave evidence 
contradicting the libellous statements, and Mr. Ooleridge relied 
on his privilege. The Judge, holding that the occasion was 
privileged (which could not be disputed), and reserving his 
decision as to whether or not there was evidence of express malice, 
left the case to the jury, “in case he should be wrong,” and 
the jury found that express malice was proved, and assessed 
the damages at 3,000/., whereupon the Judge ruled that there 
was no evidence of express malice, and gave judgment for the 
defendant. Cross appeals against this judgment and verdict 
were lodged and argued; but, by the desire ot both parties, no 
decision was given. There remained the question of the second 
action—that against Lord Coleridge. There are four ways of 
dealing with an action for libel. One is to deny that you 
published the libel, or that it bore the meaning attributed to 
it. Another is to say that it is true. Another is to say 
that the occasion on which it was published was such that 
you were entitled by law to the » of not being re- 
sponsible for your defamation. Finally, you may admit that 
you were guilty of libel. Paying a small sum into Court, which 
is not infrequently done, amounts to the same thing as justify- 
ing, as it means that, though you may have defamed the plaintiff 
more than you were strictly eutitled to, his character is so worth- 
less that he does not deserve substantial damages. It is clear 
that Lord Coleridge, in pleading to Mr, Adams’s statement of 
claim, did not seriously deny the publication of the alleged libel, 
inasmuch as he has now publicly admitted it. It is generally 
understood that he could not rely upon the defence of privilege. 
It would seem, therefore, that his defence must practically have 
amounted toa justification. 

This being the state of affairs, a settlement was arrived at, 
which, as the somewhat unusual course of making its terms public 
was pursued, we may as well give verbatim :— 

Adams t. Hon. B. Coleridge.—No judgment to be delivered and action 
stayed. Adams v. Lord Coleridge.—Action to be stayed. In relation to 
the causes of action in both actions, it shall be left to i ] to deter- 
mine whether compensation, and of what amount, should be paid to Mr. 
Adams. In addition to the above settlement, Mr. B. Coleridge, whilst 
unreservedly withdrawing the charges made in his letter of 11th Decem- 
ber, 1883, states most positively that they were made on his part in perfect 

faith, on statements made to him, and Mr. Adams is happy frankly 
to accept such assurance. Lord Coleridge desires, and has long desired, to 
say that whatever construction may have been placed upon anything he 
has written or said, he thinks it due to Mr. Adams to withdraw an 
janguage which might be construed as casting imputations upon his 
character or motives. Lord Coleridge cannot regard it as — necessary 
to say that he has never intended to cast any reflection upon the conduct 
of his daughter. It has been agreed that Miss Coleridge shall be replaced 
in the same pecuniary position as she would have been in if these misunder- 
standings had not arisen, Lord Coleridge being perfectly willing to make 
= ogy provision of 60o/. per annum by way of allowance to Miss 

Ti . 


The Attorney-General in reading this document observed that 
the blank left tor the arbitrator's name might probably be filled by 
“‘ the name of an eminent ex-judge,” an expression which, though 
there are other ex-judges, inevitably suggests that Lord Bramwell 
is to be asked to divert some of his abundant energy from the 
composition of controversial pamphlets to the assessment of 
damages. On these terms there is to be peace, and the country is 
to be spared the unpleasing spectacle of a Lord Chief Justice and 
the secretary of an Anti-Vivisection my mauling each other’s 
characters in the High Court, Lord Coleridge, then, together 


with his son, withdraws all the imputations that have been made, 
and consents to pay possible compensation. All he gets for this is 
that his son retains his judgment, and that he himself has no 
action to face. This is not the best kind of attitude for Lord 
Chief Justices. They might avoid making imputations upon 
age characters unless they are very sure they can support them. 
They ought not to be reduced to the necessity of pleading a 
justification of defamatory statements, and then avoiding the 
decision of the questions raised by substantially complying with 
all the demands of the person whose position they have at- 
tacked. It is, of course, not known what was the a used 
by Lord Coleridge ; but, if it was anything at all resembling that 
used by his son, it must have cast reflections of no trifling nature 
on both the course and the motives of Mr. Adams. Whatever it 
was, it is now unreservedly withdrawn. It might well have 
been difficult for Lord Coleridge to maintain a perfectly unruffled 
dignity through the ordeal of cross-examination; it is hard for 
most people, But it is not without some loss of dignity that he 
has avoided it. 

Although it was the general opinion that the Court of Appeal 
would have differed from Mr. Justice Manisty, and held that 
the tone of parts of Mr. Coleridge’s letter which did not affect 
Mr. Adams was sufficient evidence of malice for a jury t2 con- 
sider, there was a question of law raised which appears to be 
novel, and the decision of which would have been interest- 
ing. The jury declared that the matter which to their minds 
showed malice was his subsequent refusal to retract, or to take 
any notice of the assertions that were made to him that his asper- 
sions on the character of Mr. Adams were groundless, Whether 
it is a process of reasoning lawful to the British juror to inter 
back that there was malice yesterday because there is a refusal to 
hear denial or explanation to-day, is a secret at present locked in 
the breasts of the Court of Appeal. 


THE THEATRES. 


WE! that the performance of New Men and Old Acres, 

one of the plays which has been given by an amateur 
company at the Olympic Theatre in aid of the Gordon Memorial 
Hospital, should not be allowed to pass without some notice of its 
excellence. As a rule it may be taken for granted that amateur 
theatricals are beyond criticism—that is, criticism in reference to 
them is not only cruel but superfluous, and the less said about them 
the better. This, however, is not the case with the performance we 
are speaking of, for we may say at once that we have not often 
witnessed so good a representation of a well-known play by a 
company of amateurs. It is true that the amateurs in question are 
considerable proficients in acting, and that in one or two cases 
they have been supported by professional talent, but, allowing for 
these advantages, great praise is due to their performance as a 
whole. One of the striking features of the representation was the 
actiog of Mrs, Beerbohm-'l'ree in the part of the heroine, Lilian 
Vavasour. Her impersonation of the skittish young girl who is 
obliged to suppress her inclinations at the dictates of a mother who 
is a thorough woman of the world, determined to advance the 
fortunes of the family at the expense of all sentiment, is very 
delightful, and gives evidence of much careful study and artistic 
intelligence, and there is much originality in her treatment of the 
more pathetic passages in the play. The scene between her and the 
man who is about to become the owner of her home, at the end of 
the first act, where she begs him to be careful of her numerous 
favourites, is full ofa simple pathos which is very touching ; and in 
the scene where her lover tells her of the misfortune that has over- 
taken him as well as in the last act, where she inverts the ordinary 
course of procedure and proposes to her lover, her acting is very 
impressive. Considerable interest attaches to the fact that Mr. 
Samuel Brandram, - the Li 4 merchant and hero, made his 
first appearance on the stage, which, in spite of some good points, 
rather showed that the most finished reciter of the day ra not 
quite fitted for the part of a hero ou the stage. Mr. Quintin Twiss 
as the self-made Bunter, on the other hand, was really excellent. 
Mr. Twiss is well known amongst amateurs for his remarkable 
impersonation of humorous characters, and in this case he fully 
sustained his reputation. His acting of the vulgar, ostentatious, 
purse-proud parvenu elicited the hearty laughter of the audience, 
and showed him to be an actor of no ordinary merit. As Lady 
Matilda Vavasour, Mrs, F. Copleston displayed a knowledge of the 
exigencies of the stage which was highly praiseworthy, and Miss 
Grace Murray made a charmingly gushing Fanny Bunter, whilst 
Mrs, Charles Fane as the v Bunter's wife showed consider- 
able ability as an actress. . CO. W. A. Trollope’s Berthold 
Blasenbalg, the speculating German swindler, was a carefully 
studied impersonation, as was also Mr. Dundas Gardiner’s 
Marmaduke Vavasour, Mr. W. L. Hallward’s Bertie Fitz-Urse, 
and Mr. W. R. Shuter's Secker the attorney. As we have said 
before, the performance was highly creditable, and we may ho 
that the results have been such as will further the object 
which it has been given. 

At Toole'’s Theatre The Shuttlecock now plays much closer than 
it did, and is further much improved by now including “ further 
and better particulars ” of reference to The Lady a ions. Mr, 
Toole’s own performance in it is as funny, as effective, and as 
finished as anything he has ever done in this line; and ia this 
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y, asin The Great Tay-Kin, the very amusing piece of non- 
wl which follows it, the stereotyped phrase of the “ excellent 
= given to him” takes a true meaning. The “bill” is 

ly a capital one. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


i hg Board of Trade Returns for May, issued on Monday, show 
that the depression in the foreign commerce of the country, 
which has now lasted so long, is still deepening rather than de- 
creasing, and, considering all the circumstances, this is not to be 
wondered at. The value of the imports for the month of May 
was 31,658,363/.—a decrease, compared with May of last year, of 
1,542,751/., or 48 per cent. For the first five months of the year 
the value of the imports was 162,898,9177.—a decrease of 7,059,322/., 
or about 44 per cent. It will be seen that the falling off was 
ater proportionately for the single month of -¥ than for the 
ve months; but to some extent this is accounted for by the fact 
that Whitsuntide fell in June last year and in May this year. 
The check to business given by the holidays would naturally cause 
some decrease in the past month. Taking the month and the five 
months, the most serious thing to be noticed is that the falling off 
is mainly in raw materials of manufactures. There is, in fact, an 
increase in articles of food duty free; especially there is a con- 
siderable increase in grain of all kinds. wheat, for example, 
there is for the five months an increase of over 54 million cwts. ; 
and if we go back to the 1st of September—the beginning of the 
current agricultural year—we find that there is still a very consider- 
able increase. And not _ is the increase observable in wheat, 
but for the five months of the current calendar year, at any rate, 
it is observable also in barley, oats, beans, and Indian corn, the 
only single article of the class in which there is a falling off being 
In spite, then, of the good harvest last year, it seems that 
the soil of the country is supplying less food to the people than 
it did twelve months ago; at least, we are obliged to buy more 
from abroad. And when to this fact is added the further fact 
that the prices of agricultural produce shipped during the four or 
five months that immediately followed the harvest were ex- 
ceptionally low, it will be seen that the consequences to our 
farmers are very serious. The area sown with wheat last year 
was slightly larger than in the year before; but the area sown 
with the other crops was smaller. The splendid weather, how- 
ever, made the yield exceptionally large, and under other circum- 
stances, therefore, the result would have been favourable to the 
farmers. But, unfortunately, the farmers were so deeply in debt 
and so pressed by their creditors that they were obliged to _— 
their grain to market as rapidly as they could get it ready, wi 
the consequence that prices fell suddenly and heavily. Therefore 
there was in the first few months following the harvest a great 
falling off in the imports from abroad ; but as the home supply 
began to be exhausted prices rose, and the imports from abroad 
increased. The final result so far is, as stated above, a large 
increase in the imports. It would seem, then, that, in spite 
of the good harvest, the country has been a loser. The farmers 
did not receive remunerative prices for their crops. And the 
rise of prices that followed when these were disposed of benefited 
only the foreigner. In both ways the country has lost. It can 
hardly be doubted that the result will be to discourage our 
farmers, and therefore to lead to a further diminution in the 
area under grain. On the other hand, there has been a consider- 
able falling off in the raw materials of manufacture. The falling 
off is especially large in wool. It is considerable, also, in raw 
cotton, in silk, and in jute. From this it is evident that our manu- 
facturers are lessening their output. As they diminish the hours 
of working, as they stop machinery and close mills, they of course 
require less raw material to work up, and month by month, there- 
fore, we find a falling off in the imports of raw materials. The 
falling off is observable both in quantity and in value. Unfor- 
tunately, therefore, it seems that there is less employment for 
the labour and capital of the country than there was twelve 
months ago. 

a now to the exports, we find a still larger decrease 
there. e value of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures was for May 17,145,117/.—a decrease of as much 
as 2,712,2211., or 13§ per cent.; and for the five months the 
value was 86,680,799/.—a decrease of-10,291,200/., or 10§ per 
cent. Here, again, it will be observed that the falling off i is 
proportionately larger for the month than for the five months, 
suggesting ® eeper depression, though, as before, we have to bear 
in mind that the Whitsuntide holidays fell in May this year and 
in June twelve months ago. The falling off in the exports 
explains the falling off in the imports of raw materials. Our 
manufacturers, being able to sell less to foreigners and for small 

ices, are naturally limiting their purchases of raw material, and 

iminishing their output. The condition of the raw-material- 
ucing countries explains the depression. It will be recol- 

ted that that depression originated for the most part in what 
is generally called over-production of raw produce, but what 
would be more properly described, perhaps, as under-consumption. 
Owing to the extension of railways in India, and the extension of 
the area under cultivation in the newer communities, there has 


been a more rapid growth in the production of raw material of | 


been a crisis in the produce trades. The prices of wheat, sugar, 
coffee, and, in fact, of almost all raw materials, has fallen heavily ; 
enormous losses have, in consequence, been suffered by those 
engaged in the trade, whether exporters, importers, or producers ; 
and the farmers in those countries, being unable to sell what they 
have grown at remunerative prices, are, of course, unable to buy as 
much as they formerly did from other countries. But, our trade 
being for the most part with the raw-material-producing countries, 
we naturally sutier very severely when they are depressed. The war 
between France and China aggravated this state of things. Our 
trade in cotton particularly with China is rs by , and that 
trade was disorganized by the operations of the ch ; and, 
although those operations had been suspended during the last 
month, peace had not been definitively concluded, po, Be there 
been time for a recovery. Still more serious was the effect upon 
our foreign trade generally of the dispute with Russia. As long 
as it appeared probable that that dispute might end in war there 
‘was a general disinelination to engage in new business, for nobody 
knew how far the war might extend. On the other hand, there 
was a general disposition on the part of capitalists to keep their 
capital in a way in which they could lay their hands upon it at 
any moment; for, while it was uncertain what turn things might 
take, it was evident that if war should break out there would be a 
demand on the part of all the Governments engaged in it for 
loans, and, consequently, that the value of money would rise. 
Capitalists, therefore, were unwilling to invest their capital, 
while business men were waiting upon events, unwilling to incur 
risk until they knew how matters would end. The unfriendliness, 
too, of Prince Bismarck and the attitude of France in regard to 
Beypt further aggravated matters, 

f we turn from the Board of Trade returns to the other 
statistics available, we find the former fully borne out. The railway 
traffic returns at home and abroad, the import and export returns 
of other countries, and the Clearing-house returns, all testify to an 
extraordinary depression in trade all over the globe. And the 
same is further proved by the extraordinary accumulation of un- 
employed capital in all the great financial centres of the world. 
For instance, the Banks of England and France, and the Asso- 
ciated Banks of New York between them hold very nearly 100 
millions sterling in gold. That so vast an aaccumulation of un- 
employed capital should have occurred in these three cities alone, 
demonstrates that there is an exceptional stagnation in trade; that 
the demand for capital is less than it has been for many years past, 
and that, consequently, industry is eo ope And, unfortunately, 
the prospect is that the stagnation will continue for some time 
longer. In the piace, the defeat of the Government before 
the negotiations with Russia have been completed, and while 
our relations with both Germany and France are less satis- 
factory than could be desired, introduces an element of uncertainty 
which will continue to lyse trade for some time to come. 
The commercial community will doubt what the effect of a new 
Administration will be, and even if the old Ministry retains 
power, its Prestige and authority are gone, and there will be 
a fear lest the Russian Government may hesitate to 
with a Cabinet which is merely holding office until the elections, 
There will be a fear, too, that the paralysis of authority here 
in England may encourage Prince Bismarck and the French 
Government to further unfriendliness, And generally there will 
be an inclination on the part of all ed in trade to wait 
for the elections to see what policy will prevail for the next 
five or six years. And this inclination will be encouraged by 
near approach of the summer holidays, when trade is always more 
or less suspended throughout the world. Moreover, the uncertaint 
as to the coming harvest, the outbreak of cholera in Spain, 
the preparations for the general election, will tend to prolong 
stagnation. Nevertheless, there are many symptoms that the long 
depression is at last drawing towards a close. In the first place, 
the depression has riow lasted so long that there has been time to 
iquidate most of the bad business engaged in during the late period 
of wild speculation. Furthermore, prices have fallen so low that 
it is scarcely possible they can fall much lower, and, therefore, 
it is probable that they will tend to rise. Again, manufacturers 
in all countries have for the last couple of years been enforcing 
economy in every manner possible. They are bringing their ex- 
= more in accordance with their receipts, and, therefore, are 

tter in a position to take advantage of any favourable turn that 
may occur. Lastly, if peace is preserved, the extreme abundance 
and cheapness of money must tend to stimulate trade. As long as 
it was uncertain whether there would be war, and whether there 
might be fresh crises and new panics here and there, capitalists 
referred to allow their capital to lie idle rather than to risk its 
oss; but if peace is assured they will grow tired of keeping it 
much longer unemployed. We have seen already how the 
ment of the dispute with Russia stimulated speculation upon the 
Stock Exchanges of Europe. There has been an extraordinary 
rise in the — of almost all securities during the past couple of 
months, and there has also been a slight rise in several articles of 
produce; tin particularly has risen very considerably, From 
this it is evident that capitalists are already growing weary of leaving 
their capital unemployed, and that they are anxiously watching 
for an opportunity to invest it profitably. Always speculation 
outruns trade proper, and the instant it seemed that was 
assured the outburst of speculative activity on the Continent and 
here at home was a sure sign that there was also an increase of 


every kind than in the consumption, and consequently there has | activity in trade coming were the favourable circumstances to con- 
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tinue. Should, then, the coming harvest prove good, and should 
be preserved, it would seem reasonable to assume that with 

the new year there will be a recovery in trade. Probably the re- 

covery will be slow; but if so it will be all the more assured. 


THE ALBERT PALACE. 


ying Albert Palace at Battersea was opened by the Lord 
Mayor on Saturday last; and notwithstanding weather 
whose dulness and on = pres were of a quite superior order, the 
ceremony was successful, and the company larger than might 
have been expected. We have already described the main features 
of this handsome building and its pleasant grounds; and we need 
only add here that now that they are furnished and ornamented 
their attractiveness falls nothing short of what was looked for, 
which is saying a good deal. 

When a few weeks ago we called attention to this new effort 
to provide recreation for the people, we said:—“ What is chiefl 
necessary to ensure a prosperous career for the Albert Palace is 
that it should be not only designed for the people, but directed in 
every particular with undeviating aim in a thoroughly popular 
fashion. There should be no retrogression towards cheap and 
tawdry show, on the one hand, or any appeal beyond the people’s 
sympathy and understanding.” With some satisfaction, therefore, 
we note that these appear to be the lines on which the manage- 
ment is proceeding. So far the show is neither cheap nor 
tawdry, and most of the entertainment provided is of just the 
kind that, while it is first-rate in its way, may be reasonably ex- 

ted to please the classes to whom it appeals. Not that the 
Ficher kinds of entertainment are neglected. If we glance, for in- 
stance, at the programmes for the week, it is clear that every taste 
may find gratification. The opening day, of course, was dis- 
tinguished by a special performance, beginning with a capital 
selection by the band of the Scots Guards, and including Mr. 
Alfred Caldicott’s “ Dedication Ode” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn 
of Praise,” both admirably rendered by the orchestra and chorus 
belonging to the Palace, the soloists being Mme. Valleria, Miss 
Winthrop, and Messrs. Thorndike and Lloyd. These were followed 
in the evening by a promenade concert in the nave, a recital on 
the organ, and selections by the excellent “ military” band of the 
Palace, which is directed by Mr. Hiram Henton. Asa matter of 
fact, Saturdays will always be special days, with extra programmes; 
but on the other days of the week there 1s good and varied music to 
be heard in the grounds and in the’hall almost all day. It would be 
difficult to say which is more deserving of praise—the “ military ” 
band, which compares favourably with any other of simi 
numbers we have heard, the orchestra, which is composed en- 
tirely of British-born players, or the organ, which proves to be 
a really noble instrument, admirably suited to the concert-hall 
wherein it stands. The solo-stops are particularly liquid, round, 
and sweet in tone; while, when the whole strength of the instru- 
ment is used, it happily has nothing of that jarring, strident, 
steam-bellows blare which is so serious a defect of the organ at 
the Albert Hall. Of the Palace choir we do not care to speak 
till we hear it again; but of the picture-gallery we can say that 
it is much above the average of similar shows. There is, of 
course, a proportion of rubbish ; but there are some good things as 
well, and one or two very good things, notably Mr. Henry Moore's 
“ Oalm before the Storm,” which is one of the truest and com- 
pletest things he has done. The “ Victoria Cross Gallery” con- 
tains fifty-five works by the Chevalier Louis W. Desanges. These 
intings are rather comic from the critical point of view ; but 
they will be popular, because they illustrate stirring and memor- 
able scenes, and, since they are based upon descriptions furnished 
by eye-witnesses, and in some cases by the heroes themselves 
(many of whom are alive and famous), they have a certain 
historical value. Of the sculpture it must be said that some 
of it is very bad; but there are plenty of good casts of ster- 
ling works arranged in the building and the grounds, which, 
we should say, are illuminated in the evening by electric 
ht. Among forthcoming events we may mention the Fawcett 
emorial Concert on June 20, to be given by the pupils of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind; the 
concert of the Associated Tonic Sol-fa Choirs on July 11; and, 


more important still, the arrival of Mme. Schipek’s celebrated © 


Ladies’ Orchestra from Vienna, which is engaged to perform at the 
Palace during August and September. When we add that (among 
minor attractions) there is the Polytechnic diving-bell, that a magni- 
‘ficent stretch of lawn has been reserved for the children to play 
upon, that there are certain pleasant places—such as the prettily- 
arranged terraces, and the broad balcony round the apse, with its 
beautiful view across Battersea Park—which are sure to be 
‘popular, that the exhibits are neither intrusive nor uninteresting, 

that a shilling purchases admission to everywhere and a 
third-class return ticket from most railway-stations and steamboat 
piers within a radius of six miles, it is clear that only reasonable 
‘management on popular lines should be necessary to the success of 
‘the undertaking. far the management seems to have started 
fairly well, though we may point out one or two things that re- 
quire attention, It struck us, for instance, that more seats are 
required in the gardens, especially near the band stand and on the 
terraces, and that something must be done to muffle the tramp of 
the promenaders in the nave, at all events while music is being 
performed. We observe that people attend promenade concerts 


more to listen to the music than to walk about, though there will 
always be plenty of strollers. When, however, they stroll on 
bare boards, the tramp of their feet is a positive annoyance to the 
listeners and perhaps to themselves. Why not have the nave 
carpeted? Another thing. Leta fiat go forth that no boy shall 
cry “ Programmes, a penny each!” or “Try your weight!” 
while Mr. Howard Reynolds or any other musician charms the 
audience. If these little matters and others like them were 
attended to, the comfort of visitors would be much enhanced ; 
and we do not doubt that the people of Battersea and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhoods will be alive to them. 


RACING. 


hg we Epsom meeting could hardly have come off in more 
beautiful weather, and on the opening day, before the course 
and the downs had been made bare and dusty by the enormous 
traffic, the meeting was most enjoyable. The Chetwynd Plate 
was won by Lowdown, a filly by the powerful Lowlander, that 
had run second to Kendal at Chester. ghe had been little fancied, 
and started at 12 to 1; but Giles, who was riding her, scored a 
clever victory, by a neck, over Archer, who was on Kiss Not. 
Gay Hermit, a two-year-old colt by Hermit out of a mare by 
Broomielaw, belonging to the lady who races under the name of 
Mr. Manton, was made first favourite, at 6 to 4, for the Wood- 
cote Stakes. On the previous Friday this colt had been only a 
very moderate third to Philosophy and Calais for the Whitsuntide 
Plate of 3,000/. at Manchester, and had started at 25 to1. Yet 
now he came out and beat his seven opponents in a canter. Braw 
Lass, the second favourite, who ran third, was lame when pulled 
up. Gay Hermit is an own brother to Hermitage; he has both 
length and height, but he is considered by some to be too narrow 
across the quarters, and to have very little muscle to spare in his 
loins. Last September he was purchased for 800 guineas, and he 
is very heavily engaged, more so, perhaps, than any other two- 
ear-old in training; but the 847/. that he won in the Woodcote 
takes will go some way towards paying his forfeits. One of the 
first of Isonomy’s stock to run in public won the Juvenile Plate. 
This was a filly called Santa Maria, that had run third to Hygiene 
at Leicester in April, She cost 270 guineas last year, but she 
was the race for 710 It remembered 
that a er young sire, out of Jannette, went for 1 i 
at the sale of Lord Falmouth’s stud. 
The Derby day was as fine as could be wished. Indeed it was 
too fine, for the heat was very trying and the dust blinding. 
Besides winning the Derby, Archer won a race on Nesscliff “ in a 
canter by a head,” a feat in which he appears to perceive some 
hidden virtue. For another race, in which his horse was beaten 
by a head, the winner was disqualified on the ground of a jostle. 
The Epsom Grand Prize, which was worth considerably more 
than three-quarters of the stakes for the Derby, was a dull affair 
this year. Bird of Freedom, the winner of the City and Suburban 
Handicap, was so strong a favourite that 4 to 1 was laid upon 
him. It is reported in one of the sporting journals that a tew 
minutes before the race Mr. Tidy, his owner, refused an offer of 
5,000/. for him. He is a muscular and compactly-made colt, and 
the severest criticism that we heard upon him was to the 
etiect that he stood a little too straight on his fore-legs. He was 
ridden by Archer, and after running rather lazily until half way up the 
straight, he roused himself at the call of his jockey and can 
the winning-post a length in front of Pepper and Salt, who had started 
at 50 to I. a dozen horses made a poor field for so valuable 
a stake. The three horses placed in the Derby had been entered, 
but after their severe race on the hard ground on the previous day 
it was not thought Oe a to bring either of them out for this 
race, and the only Derby horse that ran was Sheraton. Many 
people have regretted that Bird of Freedom was not entered for 
the best-known three-year-old races; but the colt can hardly yet 
be said to have shown himself equal to the best form of the year, 
and the official handicapper estimated him 8 lbs. below Melton 
before the a “Mr. Manton’s” Thebais was a very firm 
favourite for the Royal Stakes, and 13 to 8 was laid on her. She 
had Archer on her back, but she was giving 2st. each to Antler 


‘and Whitelock. Whitelock drew away a hundred yards from the 


start, made the whole of the running, and won in a canter by half 
a dozen lengths. The winner is a shifty, jadish mare, but when in 
the humour she is very dangerous over a mile, ———- when she 
gets away with the lead. ‘Tomlinson rode her both in the Royal 
Stakes and in the Leicestershire Handicap, and in each case he 
made all the ing. 

There was a very general impression that the fillies which 

that the fillies have superior to the colts, especiall 

in heir two-year-old days, but this was not the case last mow 
The One Thousand, which generally throws some light upon the 
Oaks, was won this spring by the Duke of Westminster's Fare- 
well, who had started at 20 to 1, but unfortunately she was not 
entered for the Oaks, The mare that was most highly esteemed 
by the official handicapper was Dame Agnes, whom he considered 
within 3 lbs. and sex of Melton, and as as Paradox. Five or 
six weeks ago, she had been backed at 11 to 1 for the Derby, but 
shegradually went down in the betting, and shortly before the Derby 
it was said that there was something wrong with her, and that 
she would not start. As a two-year-old she had beaten Royal 
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Hampton, and she had won more than 2,000/. in stakes. Ther she 
was by Hermit, and there is never any saying how good a Hermit 
may not be. The first favourite for the Oaks, however, was 
Lonely, a filly put into the Free Handicap 8 lbs. below Dame 
Agnes. She had won half-a-dozen races last year, in one of which 
she had beaten Crafton, but she had been defeated seven times. 
This season, again, she had only run a bad third to Melton 
for the Payne Stakes, but her friends said that, being a hard 
puller, she had overpowered her jockey, and run herself out 
in the early part of the race. She, too, was by Hermit. 
Hurry had unplaced the only time she had been seen in 
public this year. Last season her running had been rather “ in 
and out.” In a match at Goodwood she had beaten Lonely by 
@ head, when receiving 3lbs., yet nine days later, when re- 
ceiving 5 lbs. from Lonely, she had been beaten by two lengths. 
Jane had been an indifferent second to Farewell for the One 
Thousand, but that was no very great feat. Nevertheless, 
among a lot of such moderate performers, it went for some- 
thing. St. Helena—another Hermit—had been unplaced for 
the One Thousand, but she had some very fair form to boast 
of last year, having won four races worth over two thousand 

unds. We have not yet got to the end of the Hermits. 
Brecian Bride, by Hermit out of La Belle Helene, had beaten 
Burgundy and Present Times a year ago. She had also run 
Lonely to a head at Newmarket, so if Lonely ought now to 
have been first favourite, Grecian Bride, as far as form went, had 
at least claims to be backed at short odds. Cipollina had started 
at 33 to 1 for the One Thousand, and had been unplaced; but she 
was now backed at 12 to 1 for the Oaks. The French mare 
Diaprée, by Rayon d'Or, had been second for the French Oaks, and 
her owner had objected to the winner on the ground that she had 
shut his mare in, and prevented her winning. But in a 
the performances of the competitors for the Oaks, we must ad 
that one of the fillies that had shown some of the best form last 
year did not start. Cora, who was put into the Free Handicap 
— above Lonely, met with an accident to one of her knees 

a the Craven week; otherwise it is far from impossible 

— - might have won either the One Thousand or the Vaks, if 
not 

Ten fillies went to the post, and there were three or four 
failures before they got away. ‘The favourite was one of the 
first off; but she was steadied immediately, and Satchel made the 
running for her stable-companion Hurry. Cipollina, Jane, 
St. Helena, and Dame Agnes also held forward positions as they 
went up the hill. At the mile-post Satchel was leading by half a 
dozen lengths, and Hurry was almost as much in front of 
St. Helena, while the French mare Diaprée brought up the rear. 
Presently Jane broke a blood-vessel ond dropped out of the race. 
About halfway down the hill Satchel had run herself out, and 
Hurry was left to make her own running, while Satchel laboured 
after her, with St. Helena and Cipollina lying third and fourth. 
As they streamed down the hill, too, Lonely passed Dame Agnes, 
and began to draw steadily forward. When they got to the turn 
at Tattenham Corner only Hurry, St. Helena, Cipollina, and 
ee left in the race. As soon as they had crossed the 
road Hurry was beaten, and the race was reduced to three, of 
which St. Helena held the lead and Lonely was last. About a 
quarter of a mile from the winning-post Lonely passed Cipollina 
and raced after St. Helena. At the distance Archer roused Lonely 
to challenge St. Helena in earnest, when the battle was soon 
settled, and the favourite ran on and won the Oaks by a length 
and a half fcr Lord Cadogan. Archer has won both the Derby 
and the Oaks this year, and he has now won both races four 
times. Lonely is a neat and bloodlike filly, with very powerful 
quarters and plenty of muscle in her thighs and arms, but no 
lumber. St. Helena is of a very different build, being both higher 
and longer, and while she has very powerful quarters, size rather 
than com is her chief characteristic. Cipollina, who 
ran third, is a well-shaped filly of a chestnut or rather a roan- 
ahestnut colour. Of the unplaced division, we may hope for 
better things in the future from Dame Agnes, This fine mare, 
with her wide, powerful quarters, looked light and poor in her 
flanks and neck, and she walked in a heavy, languid fashion. The 
French mare has good shoulders, and is on a large scale, showing 
something of her sire’ make in her build, but she looked none 
the better for her journey. Both Jane and Hurry also have plenty 
of size, but the former wants muscle, especially in her thighs. It 
may be rash to judge too hastily of the quality of the field; but 
this is certain, that less than a month ago the winner of the Derby 
beat the winner of the Oaks by four lengths. l’our of the ten 
starters for the Oaks, including the first and the second in the 
race, were by Hermit ; but, considering the immense prices given 
for his stock, it is rather remarkable that not one of them ran for 
the Derby. Like her sire himself and others of his stock when 
sometimes in their best vein, Lonely sweated on her neck when 
she was ridden past the Stand before the race. Whether she is 
# mare of exceptional merit or not, she is undoubtedly very 
well bred, as she is by Hermit out of a mare by Stockwell, and 
her granddam was descended from Whalebone and Partisan. 
The Oaks, the Derby, and the Two Thousand have all been what 
are termed by racing writers “ popular victories,” but as the 
tirst favourites have won in instance, they have all been 
serious blows to the ring. On the One Thousand, however, the 
professional bookmakers must have won largely, and they have 
a before them, a meeting which has olteu brought ruin to 


Mr. Peck won the Acorn Stakes, which preceded the Oaks, 
with his brilliant filly Philosophy, who has now won three 
races, worth, in all, more than as many thousands, without being 
beaten or even made to extend herself. To own a couple of 
two-year-olds that have won for him nearly 10,000/. in stakes 
alone, by the 5th of June, without meeting defeat is a piece of 
good fortune that never has fallen to any man before. With 
regard to one ing, it only remains for us to add that, 
apart from the Derby and Oaks, the racing was poor. 

It seems odd to be writing about steeplechasing at this time of 
the year, yet on Sunday last a steeplechase of great, and it may 
be added international, importance, for a stake worth more than 
double that of our own Grand National, was ran off at Auteuil, 
near Paris. In order to render the course in tolerable order, the 
Auteuil Committee had had recourse to manure, tan, and cut- 
grass, as well as liberal watering. Of the eighteen starters, some 
were English, some Irish, and some French. Four of the com- 

titors had run in the last Liverpool Grand National, and 
Dennshet, the winner of that race, was the first favourite; but 
he extinguished his chance by bolting out of the course, about a 
mile from the finish, and Donnycarney bolted when only a quarter 
of a mile from home, Chancery, when leading, and looking very 
like a winner near the end of the race, had an attack of staggers, 
caused in all probability by the heat. Mr. Zigomala’s Redpath, 
by Uncas, won the race very easily by three lengths. This gelding 
had been fourth in the late Liverpool Grand National. G. Lowe, 
who rode him, has ridden on the flat in England. But it makes 
one hot even to thirk of steeplechasing in i une, so we will drop 
the subject. 


THE ACADEMY ELECTIONS. 


“as Royal Academy, as its worst enemies must admit, has 
the merit of being fearfully and wonderfully made. Ou its 
lists are painters like Mr. Millais and Mr. Holl, and painters like 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Eyre Crowe; it includes not only artists 
like Mr. Poynter, but artists like Mr. Horsley, A consequence 
of this heterogeneousness is a startling confusion of opinion. 
The utterances of the Forty, even when the voice is that of 
the President, have an uncertain sound; they seem to bless and 
ban, to affirm and deny, in one and the same breath, We find 
them rejecting Mr. Van Haanen and making Mr. Woods an 
Associate; we find them sharing the surplus ot the line between 
work like that of Messrs. Stanhope Forbes and Arthur Lemon and 
work like that of Messrs. David Murray and Joseph Clark. This 
dubiousness of aim, this division of counsel, are appropriate enough 
to an institution which has the habit of inviting attention as a 
national foundation and refusing inquiry as a purely private cor- 
poration. They are well exemplified in the latest elections. The 
new Academician is Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, architect; the new 
Associates are Messrs, J. W. Waterhouse, Henry Moore, and 
Edward Burne Jones. Of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse nothing need 
be said. His work is considerable and his reputation made. 
But what is the dark and deadly enchantment by which was 
operated the choice of the new Associates? How comes it 
that two of them are men who can actually paint and draw, and 
that the third is not only the most original and personal artist 
of his time, but the one of all others most contemptuous of Aca- 
demical ideals and the practice of Academical theories? Where 
was the might of Scotland ? where the flower of the M‘Whirters, 
and William of Orchardson good at need, and all the sons of 
Caledonia? And how is it that of all these vacancies not one 
has been suffered to escape the greed of the Saxon pock-pud- 
ding? If art-magic of this sort is to sway the politics of 
Burlington House, then is there an end of the true glories of 
British art. A little while, and we shall have Mr. Whistler 
disguised as an A.R.A.; Mr. Legros receiving public honour as 

inter, etcher, draughtsman, and teacher; Mr. Roberts or Mr. 

inton crowned Associates for achievements in wood-engravings ; 
and work so good and sound as Mr. Collier's stamped with the seal 
of Academical approval. 

The same confusion of mind and utterance above referred to ap- 
pears in this year’s Chantrey purchases. For the Hook which is in- 
cluded among them one can tind nothing but praise. It is leas typical 
of the master than (say) the “ After Dinner Rest Awhile” which 
hangs hard by. But it is an excellent picture, with rare qualities 
of tone and colour, a fine succession of values, a touch of strong 

et simple and unaffected sentiment, and a real attribute of style. 
It has nothing novel or fashionable about it; it is suggestive of 
Constable and the great Dutchmen who were Constable's mas- 
ters; it represents, and not unworthily, the purest and soundest 
traditions of native art. If the Chantrey Gallery were composed 
of such work as this of Mr. Hook's, we should have not very 
much reason to envy France the collection in the Luxembourg. 
But the Trustees are otherwise inspired ; they desire to make it a 
sort of permanent Academy—an epitome of the characteristics of 
the yearly exhibitions of Burlington House; and in this sense 
their success is complete. This year they had their choice of good 
things:—the “ Newhaven Packet” of Mr, Henry Moore; Mr, 
Stanhope Forbes’s “ Fish Sale on a Cornish Beach”; Mr, Perey 
Palgrave’s landscapes; Mr. Lemon's cows and horses; the marbles 
and textures of Mr. Alma Tadema; Mr. Whistler's “ Sarasate,” 
and all the rest of them. But they appear to have thought that 
with the purchase of “ The Stream” they had gone far enough in 
this direction, or even a trifle too far; and they proceeded in the 
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other with a firmness of purpose which does them infinite honour 
The consequence is that to the masterpieces already collected in 
the Chantrey Gallery there will presently be added such an 
achievement in romance as Mr, Herkomer’s “ Found”; Mr. Henry 
Moore’s “ Catspaws off the Land,” a fine example of false values 
and imperfect effect; Mr. Hunt's “ A Dog in the M .” which 
is but a comic anecdote related by an observer who knows not 
what use to make of his observations ; and the “ Mother's Darling ” 
of Mr. Joseph Clark, which is simply a type of fine old fruity 
British art, with the British Matron, the British Baby, and the 
British Baby’s Bed in full working order. The list is Sooo fort- 
ing to look upon; but it might have been worse. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


hy annual sale of the Royal School of Art needlework at 
South Kensington this week was oe ong | more than an 
appeal to the public, though its immediate object thoroughly 
justified public support by the variety, excellence, and cheapness 
of the articles displayed. The sale was associated with an ex- 
hibition of many elaborate and beautiful specimens of art needle- 
work, executed in accordance with special home and foreign 
orders. The show altogether was a practical and effective ex- 
position of the admirable t yw that govern the School. A 
visit of inspection should speedily dispel the current impres- 
sion that only the more expensive and highly-wrought designs 
are executed in the workrooms at South Kensington. The School 
is, however, a practical undertaking and is conducted as a business 
enterprise. It was instituted to supply ladies of education and ac- 
complishment with the means of utilizing their gifts with pecuniary 
benefits to themselves. It is in a sense co-operative; it receives 
no support from private subscriptions or official grants, and 
has distributed over sixty-five thousand pounds since its establish- 
ment among its staff of workers. The number of these at present 
has fallen to seventy, and bas necessarily fluctuated considerably 
from the beginning; but, with the evidence of the usefulness of 
the Society before us, there is every reason to anticipate a great 
increase in the number of workers, and a corresponding prosperity. 
The influential committee presided over by H.R.H. the Princess 
‘Christian have shown the most untiring zeal in promoting the 
success of the scheme, and the results of their enthusiasm amply 
demonstrate the utility and soundness of their enterprise. The 
annual sale included a multifarious assortment of most useful 
articles, homely in object, and whose utility is combined with a 
skilled application of decorative art ; these comprise fire-screens, 
table-covers, aprons, piano-covers, toilet-bags, tobacco-pouches, 
and the like. All classes of the community are ministered to 
and the most diverse fancies gratified. A primary object of the 
Institution was the revival of art needlework in its higher 
capacity, and this branch of industrial art was most effectively 
illustrated at the sale. Among the articles may be mentioned 
a set of white satin curtains richly embroidered in gold thread in 
high relief, executed for General Whittier, of Boston ; another set, 
of blue velvet worked in crewels, also designed for General 
Whittier; and a very attractive pair of brown silk curtains 
embroidered with a dado after an old Italian design, These 
specimens, with a number of others, are exceptionally tine speci- 
mens of technical skill. Ecclesiastical work, it may be noted, is a 
iality at the South Kensington School, as was very efficiently 
own at the great Loan Exhibition last spring. The designs of 
church architects and artists are executed under the personal 
supervision of the designers if desired, so that all the details of 
pa and material may be thoroughly considered by the artist— 
an advantage which those who design should not be slow to 


appreciate. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


HE fourth annual exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers, at the Dudley Gallery, is chiefly notable for its | 
extent and diversity. The show is better than last year’s, which | 
in its turn was superior to its predecessor; but the progress is very 
deliberate. There are plenty of agreeable works, a few even that 
display strong individuality in the artist, and the vision that pro- 
duces something better than mere imitative dexterity; yet we 
look in vain for work that arrests and holds the attention at first 
sight by its imaginative quality and the simplicity that makes for 


style. In a number of examples, and these some of the most 
ambitious, there is absolutely no effect—a confusion of unmean- | 
‘ing scratches and the blank chaos of mere negation. Even the 
clever Venetian subjects of Mr. Duveneck are not free from 
formlessness of design and eccentric draughtsmanship; several 
examples are, moreover, so flat, so wanting in sharpness, that 
they can only be charitably considered bad impressions, Many 
etchers seem to trust very much to the chapter of accidents for 
the final success of the effect aimed at; otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to account for much slovenly drawing and ugly, uninterest- 
ing composition, The President exhibits but one work, a mezzo- 
tint, “The Breaking-up of the Agamemnon” (142), a work of 
fair quality, with a good impression of moonshine and broken 
water. Mr. Joseph Knight's “ A Lonely Shore” (219) is full of 


charm and subilety, with true poetic sentiment. Not so much 


can be said for Mr. Knight's mezzotints, which are little more 
than photographic in effect, and certainly not superior to good 
platinotypes. Mr. William Strang’s illustrations of Burns are 
strikingly individual; the “John Anderson” (48), the “ Death 
and Dr. Hornbook” (49), and the admirable frontispiece (43), 
are not only excellent in technique, but powerful designs im- 
aginatively conceived. Mr. Alexis Forel’s “Oathedral of Lau- 
sanne” (458), with its nobly-wrought sky, is a typical exam 
of the etcher. Mr. A. iL Haig’s impressive interior, “The 
Cathedral of a" (C4), takes high rank among the artist's 
architectural etchings, Mr. Joseph Pennell’s work has omen | 
some distinction ; two brilliant little examples are “ Callowbi 
Street Bridge” (246) and the “ Towers of San Gimignano ” (248). 
Mr. Colin Hunter's version of his “ Herring Market at Sea” (62) 
altogether fails to reproduce the atmosphere and glowing force of 
the original. Good characteristic works are contributed by Mr. 
David Law, M. Gautier, Mr. Alfred East, Mr. C. O. Murray, Mr. 
F. Slocombe, Mr. Stanley Berkley, Mr. M. L. Mempes, and M. 
Félix Buhot. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s Exhibition in Black and White, at 
Ludgate Hill, is an interesting collection of drawings designed to 
illustrate the various publications of the firm. The high ave 
merit of the drawings is very suggestive of the great advance in 
taste and accomplishment of the last few years. The range of 
subjects is naturally extensive. We from the charming 
idyllic themes of Mr. Percy Tarrant and Miss Alice Havers to the 
pathos of Miss M. L. Gow’s “The Widow and the Fatherless” 
(10), with its Walker-like sentiment; from the beautiful tran- 
scripts of river and meadow of Mr. G. L. Seymour to the broad, 
luminous, and poetic landscapes of Mr. A. W. Henley. Mr. 
Hatherley's admirable drawings of Hatfield and of studio interiors 
claim our attention equally with the graphic and vivacious art of 
Mr. E. Blair Leighton and the powerful, sympathetic work of Mr. 
Clausen, Mr. F. Barnard’s illustrations of Dickens are full of 
humour and character. Mr. Seymour's versatile powers are not 
confined to landscape and river-pieces; his “ Love Token” (41) 
and “Violet” (208) are graceful and refined studies, fine in 
sentiment and full in tone. Mr. Gunning King’s “Through the 
Window ” is very bright and clever, with a French quality of 
spontaneity and crispness. The exhibition also includes Mr. Allan 

ud's effective “ as ” (7) and some Dartmoor scenes by 
the same artist, Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s romantic little drawing 
“The Nut-Brown Maid” (48), and good work by Mr. A. Hopkins, 
Mr. C. Gregory, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. E. Barclay, and other well- 
known artists. 

Mr. George Tinworth’s most recent works in terra-cotta, now 
on view at Messrs. Doulton’s on the Albert imbankment, are in- 
stinct with the artist's vigorous personality. The three principal 
panels illustrate “‘ Christ at the House of Lazarus,” “ David before 
Saul,” and “The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace.” In the 
first, Mary is anointing the head of Christ with the precious oint- 
ment, Lazarus sits at the left of Christ with a happily-rendered 
expression of earnest conversation, the disciples express their in- 
dignation with graphic gestures, and Martha stands and waits. 
The subject is treated with all the force and more of the simpli- 
city usual with Mr. Tinworth. The second panel is equally tree 
from complexity and has even greater simplicity and repose. The 
third is an epitome of all the artist’s qualities. Its exhaustive 
invention and wealth of ingenuity are astonishing. The energy 
with which the presentment is carried out is the most convinci 
evidence of the passion of inspiration, The determination to t 
the whole story, even to the inclusion of the least item of 
significance, is clearly apparent. On the left Shadrach is re- 
presented in the furnace, Betore whose fiery blast the soldiers turn 
away; one of his companions is being borne to the entrance, 
while the third stands before Nebuchadnezzar, who appeals to 
him from his chariot. To the right are the worshippers and the 
musicians about the Golden Image, on the pedestal of which is 
the characteristic inscription, “ May God save old England from 
image-worship either of gold or any other material. So prays an 
image-maker.” This is quaint, if a little irrelevant from the art- 
istic point of view. “Salome demanding the head of John the 
Baptist” is the subject of another vigorous composition, full of 
vivid actuality and character. The figure of Salome is a beau- 
tiful conception, in pose and in expression. Several smaller panels, 
recently executed, are included among the attractions of a most 
interesting exhibition. 


A SYMBOLIC AWAKING. 


(Shortly after one o’clock, while Mr. Gladstone was addressing a full 
House, a momentary sensation was caused by the movements of an hon. 
member sitting immediately behind Ministers, whose neighbours were 
gently holding him. ‘The Prime Minister paused in his speech to discover 
the cause of the prevailing excitement, and Dr. Lyons was proceeding to 
the relief of the apparently distressed member, when the latter suddenly 
recovered consciousness, having simply been attacked by nightmare whilst 
sleeping.— Daily Paper. } 

| YONS, whose medical skill and dexterity 
Aided thy friend with such kindly celerity, 
Aid us to save from oblivion his name ! 
Let not, O let not, the mantle of mystery, 
Balking the Muse of our national history, 
Veil that symbolical slumberer’s name ! 
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Leave not surmise in conjectural crudity ; 

Nothing we knew but this fact in its nudity, 
How while, debate drawing near to its close, 

Gladstone was eagerly striving to dominate 

Reason with railing, this member innominate 
Sank, overcome, into troubled repose ; 


How, when anon, as in fit paroxysmal he, 
Struggling convulsively, groaning right dismally, 


Laboured like one with a ponderous load, 
Anxious companions alarmed at his j 
Found that psia’s deadly night-hag on his 

Bosom, a burden unbearable, rode. 


This we have heard; but the rest is obscurity. 
Fain would we sift for behoof of futurity 
Much in these things that significant seems— 
‘What were the horrors his slumbers presented him ? 
What were the tortures that rent and tormented him ? 
What was the terrible stuff of his dreams ? 


Ghosts of his principles was it that taunted him ? 

Shade of his country’s slain honour that haunted him ? 
Dreamt he perchance of some confidence vote ? 

Which of the pledges the man had been swallowing 

Choked this backslider from Gladstonite following, 
Stuck in this weak Ministerialist throat ? 


Or do I, may be, consider too curiously ? 

Might not this dreamer distraught have been furiously 
Wrestling with spectrés more feared in our time? 

Since on the benches, Whig party, that you cumber 

Conscience oppresses less gravely than cucumber, 
Lobster avenges more sternly than crime. 


Rebel digestion, or outraged morality ? 
Let it be either; he claims immortality 
Who on that fatal ninth morning in June 
Threw off an incubus so emblematic, so 
Hateful, and woke in a way so emphatic, so 
Apt, so appropriate, so opportune. 
Parliament, look at him! Nation, take note of him! 
Truly, I think, what the newspapers wrote of him, 
Mighty germane to your cases appears ; ‘ 
You 74 at last upon rhetoric surfeited, 
Finding what measure of wisdom and nerve it hid, 
Wake from your hag-ridden slumber of years. 
Surely de vobis narratur hee fabula, 
Save that, alas! to awake will no tabula 
Rasa create of the national mind. 
Penj-deh, Khartoum, are no fancied fatalities, 
Shame and disaster are solid realities, 
Millions dispersed leave a record behind. 


Still, for the rest, the division united you, 
Senate aroused, with the man who incited you 
Thus by a symbol your duty to do. 
Late was the hour, but ‘twas better than “ none o’ clock,” 
Praise we, then, next to this waker at one o’ clock 
Those who awoke at a quarter to two, 


REVIEWS. 


THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST.* 


T a moment when our Colonies are 
in showing to us, and to all whom it may concern, that they 


are emphatically part and parcel of the British Empire, a record | 


of four years experience in one of the most important of 
them is not without its value. In point of time, as well as of 
subject-matter, it is opportune. Mr. Staveley Hill has, somewhat 


fantastically, entitled his book “ From Home to Home”; meaning, 
as he finds it necessary to explain in his opening paragraph, the 
step from his old home in Staffordshire to his new one in the foot- 


ills of the Rocky Mountains, Though the two places are separated | 
by more than five thousand miles, thirteen days of actual travel | 


were sufficient to bridge the interval between them—a fact which 
illustrates at once the vastness and the substantial unity of Greater 
Britain. This unity and, as a necessary consequence—or perhaps it 


‘would be more correct to say, as a necessary factor—this accessi- — 
bility have been brought about by the principle of federation, the | 


.tie which binds the sticks together and renders them unbreakable. 
It is not in Canada alone, but in each of our large groups of 
Colonies, that the value of this federal tie is felt ; the communities 
in the antipodes are drawing closer together, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that, if the principle had been applied in South Africa, 
a contingent from that part of the continent would now have been 
on its way northwards to assist in asserting that the unity of our 
Empire exists in more than name. 

A period of less than twenty years has witnessed the develop- 
ment of the new Dominion of Canada, Before 1867 the country 
consisted only of two Provinces, Upper Canada or Ontario, and 
Lower me or Quebec. The jurisdiction of the Upper Province 
practically extended no further westward than the confines of the 


* From Home to Home: Autumn Wanderings in the North-West. By 
Alex. Staveley Hill, M.P. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1885. 


vying with one another | 


| Police, he started a small hotel in the fort. 


Great Lakes, such government and civilization as existed in the 
Great North-West being confined to the forts and trading-posts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. By the Act of 1867 Ontzrio, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Bruuswick were united as one 
Dominion under the name of Canada. In 1870, after the blood- 
less suppression of the Red River rebellion by Colonel (now Lord) 
Wolseley, the Province of Manitoba and the North-West Territory 
lying between the latter and the Rocky Mountains were added 
to the Dominion; British Columbia and Vancouver Island were 
joined as an additional Province in 1871, and Prince Edward 
sland in 1873. During the year 1881 the North-West Territory 
was again subdivided into the four Provinces of Assiniboia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Athabasca. British Columbia had come in on 
the distinct understanding that the construction of the shortest 
inter-ocean railway should be undertaken at once, and the rapidly 
approaching completion of the Canadian Pacific line is evidence of 
the good faith in which this arrangement is being carried out. At 
the time of Mr. Staveley Hill’s first visit in 1881 the railway only ex- 
tended about 150miles westof Winnipeg to the new city of Brandon, 
which was then what is known as the jump-down—+.e, the last place 
of civilized life, on leaving which you jump down into the unsettled 
wilds, Mr, Staveley Hill describes in detail the method in which 
the railway was being constructed. The line has to be raised 
about four feet above the prairie, so as to keep it above the snow. 
This is done by a party of “graders,” who plough the earth for 
about twenty yards on either side of the track, and the loosened 
soil is then d inwards by horse-scrapers, so as to form the 
“dump” on which the track is afterwards laid. The amount of 
spade-labour required for levelling is thus reduced to a minimum. 

‘o the gang of “ graders” succeed the “ironers,” who sleep and 
feed in three huge three-storied boarding-cars pushed to the end 
of the metals so far as they are laid. The “construction train,” 
containing ties, metals, and plates sufficient for some three hun- 
dred yards of line, empties its contents immediately to the rear of 
these cars; these materials are at once picked up by light waggons 
and deposited exactly where they will ponte te As they are 
dropped they are laid in their eineta, adjusted, spiked, and fish- 
jointed; the boardi are then pushed on to the end of the 
rails so laid, and the work of construction is again begun, and is 
carried out at the rate of twenty miles a week. Mr. Staveley 
Hill’s first year’s experience of prairie life consisted only of about 
a fortnight’s camping out in Manitoba. Failing to secure in that 
part of the country a desirable tract of land for cattle-breeding 
purposes, Mr. Staveley Hill in the following year (1882) turned his 
attention to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains. He reached 
Winnipeg by the end of August, accompanied by his son, and, 
having procured two waggons and secured the services of two 
half-breeds as guides, started for the West. The railway by that 
time had advanced a little beyond Regina, the place selected for 
the capital of the recently formed province of Assiniboia. On the 
5th of September they made their first camp, and on the 26th reached 
the ranche on the head waters of the South Saskatchewan which 
Mr. Staveley Hill purchased, and then and there christened New 
Oxley after his old home in Staffordshire. ‘The ranche comprised 
a block of unsurveyed land nine miles wide by eighteen in length, 
which they at once proceeded to explore, with results that were 
very nearly bringing the expedition to a disastrous conclusion. 
An unusually early and heavy fall of snow overtook them and 
rendered progress with the waggon impossible; provisions ran 
short, and a man on horseback was sent back to the ranche to 
fetch pack-horses and food. Meanwhile the snow continued, and, 
after vainly waiting some days for relief, they were obliged to 
start on foot to make their way through the snow. They suffered 
considerable privations, as they had no food except an occasional 
prairie-chicken and some trout which they shot or caught on the 
way, and a bottle of Worcester sauce; but they eventually reached 
the ranche with na worse consequences than temporary snow- 
blindness and a considerable reduction in flesh six days’ 
abstinence. After recovering the stragglers who had been sent 
out to relieve them, and had got lost in the snow in their turn, 
Mr. Staveley Hill made up his mind to strike down southwards 
into Montana, where he intended to buy cattle to stock his ranche, 
and to process onwards till he reached the North Pacific Railway, 
and so homewards. This drive to the nearest railway station in- 
volved a journey of 500 miles. Fort McLeod, the nearest settle- 
ment dignified with the name of a town, merely consisted of a row 
of wooden shanties flanking a muddylane. A considerable amount 


| of trade, however, was done in these shanties. One of them, which 


called itself a hotel, was kept by a man whose past history well 
illustrates the various shifts of life in the North-West. He origin- 
ally began as a missionary, but relinquished that profession and at- 
tained considerable distinction as a whisky-trader with the Indians, 
When that business was put an end to by the Canadian Mounted 
He was known as 
“ Kamoose,” or the Robber, from his having stolen a squaw from one 
of the Blood Indians, though his own account was that he had 
“traded” her for a gallon of whisky; finding that the injured Blood 
was on his trail, intending to kill both him and the squaw, Kamoose 
concluded that there was no usein having anybody killed about it, 
and prudently traded her to somebody else for half a gallon of 
whisky. Many of the names of localities are curious, translated 
as they are from the Indian tongues by the French voyageurs 
and subsequently rendered into English. Some would seem a 


little long tor everyday use—for instance, Old-man-coming-down- 


from-the-Crow’s-Nest Pass. Others, like Stand-off and Ubet, 
betray a later origin. The drive through Montana, including 
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delays to purchase stock, occupied about six weeks, and, owing to 
the lateness of the season, the travellers experienced considerable 
difficulties from snow and cold; one morning the thermometers 
istered 29° below zero. On the 8th November they reached 
Billings, the point to which at that time the North Pacific 
Railway was finished; from thence a journey of two days and 
two nights in the cars brought them back to St. Paul and 
civilization, 

In 1883 Mr. Staveley Hill joined the party which accompanied 
the Directors of the Canadian Pacific down the line to view their 
attack on the Rocky Mountains. The railway had now advanced 
to Calgarry, 840 miles west of Winnipeg, and two easy days’ 
journey immediately to the north of the New Oxley ranche. 

he oe bs far was made with those luxurious accompani- 
ments which only American railway magnates understand or can 
afford. Mr. Staveley Hill, who this year was accompanied by 
his partner, Lord Lathom, spent a week in examining the ranche, 
seeing the stock of cattle and horses, in providing for the 
requirements of the coming winter. then arranged for their 
manager to meet them at Helena in Montana, he driving thither 
by the direct southern road, while es crossed the mountains on 
horseback to see something of British Columbia, then striking 
the “ North Pacific” and joining him at Helena. The partners 
left their ranche on the 11th of September, crossed the | 
Mountains by the Boundary Pass, close to the 4gth rallel, an 
got into the watershed of the Columbia River. The book is illus- 
trated with several interesting photographs taken by Mr. Staveley 
Hill in this part of the country; among them is one of a beaver 
dam in course of construction, and another of a beaver-meadow 
created by the damming of a stream by these animals. Mr. 
Staveley Hill is certainly entitled to the credit of having been the 
first to photograph these remote passes of the Rockies. As soon 
as the travellers got over the ridge on to the western slopes they 
found a warm, balmy air, filled with the odour of pines, very 
different from anything on the eastern side. The timber was par- 
ticularly fine, many trees reaching up to 200 feet in height. In 
this of the country, which was just over the United States 
boundary line, Mr. Staveley Hill saw the only Indians whom he 
ever distrusted; but even they did not interfere with him when 
they found that he was not alone. They were Nezpercés, and 
were under the impression that he was “a Borston man,” é.e. a 
citizen of the United States as distinguished from a “ King 
George’s man.” This tribe had given much trouble to the United 
States soldiers in 1878. There is ample evidence throughout the 
book of the beneficial effects of the spirit of absolute justice to 
the aboriginal inhabitants in which the Canadian Government 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company have always administered their 
affairs. The contrast between the result of this policy and of 
that pursued in the United States cannot but be gratifying to 
Canadians and Englishmen. The mode adopted on each side of the 
border has been the same; in compensation for the loss of their 
hunting-grounds the Indians have had reserved to them large blocks 
of the best land ; and, so long as they stay on these Reserves, each in- 
dividual receives rations of beef and flour, besides a yearly allowance 
of money for the purchase of blankets and clothes. But there is this 
important difference; in the United States the Indians do not 
actually get one-half of what the Government allows them, it 
through too many hands ; hence they are continually breaking 
out into war, and fifteen thousand troops are unable to keep them 
in order. In Canada, the Indian is told what is expected of him, 
and what in return will be done for him ; the law is rigidly 
carried out on both sides, and promises are strictly kept. A corps 
of four hundred mounted police is enough to preserve order, and, 
as far as Indians are concerned, a solitary white man has hitherto 
been as safe throughout the entire Dominion, let him go where 
and when he will, as he would be at his own fireside. The recent 
outbreak under Riel is essentially an uprising of half-breeds, and 
not of Indians. Some of the latter have, no doubt, been per- 
suaded into participating in it; and, their savage instincts once 
roused, may give considerable trouble before order is restored. 
But it is the civilized and not the Indian element of the mixed 
race which has instigated the revolt. The colonists, now out of 
i ings, wili, with their own resources, repeat the lesson 
given by Sir Garnet Wolseley to the half-breeds in 1870; and it 
may be confidently oat that past experience of the fair deal- 
ing of the Canadian Government will secure the loyalty of the 
majority of the Indian . Still, the policy of these 
Reserves is, at best, a doubtful one; it prevents wars, but re- 
moves every incentive to industry. Mr. Staveley Hill’s remark 
with regard to the native races is a pregnant one, “ that as they 
—_ very little of the past to record, so they have no future before 
m. 

Full details will be found in this book as to the advantages for 
settlers, the terms for leases of pasture-lands, the climate, the life 
of cow-boys, the homestead and the pre-emption laws. It may be 
comforting, or the reverse, to English farmers to learn that the 
increased demand caused by immigration, the Pacific Railway, and 
the quantity of meat required for the Indian Reserve, will keep in 
the North-West for many years to come all the cattle that can be 
reared there, so that there will be no — for the supply of 
store cattle to England. Mr. Staveley Hill's advice to settlers 
may be summed up in two prece amine the land for yourself 
before you spend any money on it, and do not attempt to farm on 
borrowed capital. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


ADAME DE PRESNEL is a charming story, full of 

originality and character, though we do not understand why 
it should be called “Madame de Presnel,” any more than why 
Racine’s Phédre should be rechristened Cnone, as the lady who 
gives her name to the book only plays the part of confidante. The 
protagonists of the story are Ottilie Capel and Richard Waring. 
Uttilie is half English and half Bavarian, her father having 
married a t; and when the story o she is an heiress, 
with complete control over her fortune, living at Rome. From 
her mother she has inherited a free and enthusiastic nature, and 
she burns to be a benefactor to her fellow-creatures. She thinks 
that mankind should be equal, and endeavours to bridge over the 
chasm between the classes by bringing people of all denominations 
and ranks in contact with each other. These Bohemian instincts 
naturally alienate her aristocratic friends, who, though fond of 
herself, refuse to mix with her associates. Richard Waring is 
resting as heroes go. A man o e experience and approachi 
middle age, he has no saved himself from 
being swept into the vortex of pleasure by hanging on to the 
skirts of science. “ He has outlived the storms and uncertainties 
of youth, but feels a keen and intelligent interest in the move- 
ment of life.” He is generous, and is called sometimes Quixotic. 
While travelling in America, he has been nursed by the over- 
seer of a mill—a fellow-townsman—through a fever, which sub- 
sequently attacked his benefactor and killed him. Waring there- 
upon made an offer of marriage to his daughter, who is left 
penniless, her father having been ruined by his employer, to whom 
the daughter was at the time engaged, but who has disap 
under suspicion of fraudulent malpractices. She is a sweet- 
tempered girl of independent character and of Quaker habits. 
The engagement between Miss Stanley and Richard Waring is 
conditional—i.e, if the former lover shall not have appeared within 
a year, Miss Stanley will “ reconsider Waring’s pro ” In the 
meantime, however, he considers himself bound to her. 

Richard Waring is introduced to Ottilie Capel’s circle, wins the 
confidence of her aunt, Tante Lena—an admirable study of an 
affectionate, romantic, superstitious Bavarian t désorientée in 
Rome—and subsequently that of Ottilie herself. He finds her 
under the dominion of a certain Mr. Howell, a philanthropist who 
is collecting money to drain the Campagna. This gentleman Waring 
suspects, at the instigation of Tante Lena, of being a swindler, 
and further acquaintance with him confirms these suspicions. 
Meanwhile, Ottilie’s grandmother, Lady Sarah Capel, descends 
upon her, impelled by rumours of her proceedings with Howell. 
but being a violent and tactless old lady, she precipitates, ins 
of mending, matters; so that, in a fit of generosity, Ottilie presents 
the philanthropist with a blank cheque ; this cheque he fills up with 
& preposterous figure, and presents it at the Munich Bank. The 
various people who are interested in him have, however, discovered 
his antecedents, and the principal characters of the story, including 
Miss Stanley, meet at Munich. In a moment of better feeling 
Howell tears up the cheque, and is reunited with Miss Stanley, 
for he is her truant lover. Richard Waring, now absolved from 
his engagement, becomes the of Ottilie Capel, who sees the 
unwisdom of her former mode of life ; and this picturesque little 
history concludes. We do not think we are rating when 
we say that Madame de Presnel contains not a single dull 
page ; the dialogue is full of life, the characters are strongly and 
concisely drawn, while the picture of the German gathering at 
Ottilie Capel’s proves the author to be possessed of uncommon 
powers of observation and description, There is a slight inaccu- 
racy which might be corrected in a future edition. On p. 155 an 
event is mentioned as happening “a day or two” before another 
event, stated on p. 160 as occurring on “the following evening.” 

No form of literary composition affords so many opportunities 
for gaining the attention of the reader as the novel. A good 
plot, a little sentiment, a little humour, a power of description, 
even an easy style, are, any one of them, if employed with 
discretion, sufficient to make what is called a readable novel. 
And yet a readable novel is not easy to write, or at least is 
comparatively seldom written, even in this age of book-making. 
A Coquette’s Conquest is certainly not a readable novel, as it 
possesses not one of the above-mentioned qualities. It o 
however, with a good situation. Lucy Lisle, daughter of the 
Vicar of Millbank, is flirting in the church over decorations with 
Mr. Rowan, who is to be ordained on the morrow. Enter the 
reverend father, an amiable person, who lives in an atmosphere 
of suspicion with rd to his daughters ; very pardonable, we 
venture to think, under the circumstances. The lover is hidden in 
the vestry, and the vicar and his daughter lock the church door 
and go home to dinner. In the course of the evening it occurs to 
Lucy that Rowan may be uncomfortable locked up in the church, 
so she steals the key from her father’s study, and is on the point 
of releasing Rowan, when they are surprised by the suspicious 
vicar, who yows vengeance on both the culprits. At the vestry 
meeting on the next day he declares that Rowan has miscon- 
ducted himself so as to be unfitted for the ministry, and he 


* Madame de Presnel. By E. Frances Poynter. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1885. 

Ps Coquette’s Conquest. By Basil. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 
1885. 

A Noble Kinsman. By Anton Giulio Barrili. Translated from the 
Italian by H. A. Martin. 2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1885. 
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naturally refuses to explain matters further. The ci-devant 
deacon is then summoned, and refuses to elucidate matters, having 
the reputation of his beloved at heart. It should be noted 
that he has during the interval given him for reflection in 
the church decided—ostensibly on the ground of scepticism, but 
really because he has been chaffed out of it by Lucy, who has 
an unfilial habit of deriding clergymen—that he will not be 
ordained, and has consequently been taken into the employment 
of Mr. Holroyd, a constructor of machinery. This gentleman, 
when he hears the Vicar's accusations and how they are met by 
Rowan, is indignant and dismisses him. Mary Lisle urges her 
sister to come forward and explain. But Lucy is too selfish and 
refuses, Mary, therefore, tells Mr. Holroyd what has happened, 
substituting her own name for that of Lucy. The situation is a 
good one. The rest of the book is worth little or nothing. Lucy 
engages herself to Rowan without caring for him, is banished to 
the house of a si arly unprepossessing uncle and aunt, where 
she falls in love with the wicked cousin of a dipsomaniac baronet, 
which baronet is disposed of in a cousinly way by means of the 
cellar-key. She elo two or three times with this amiable 
homicide, is pursued by Rowan and Mary, who ultimately effect 
the marriage of the runaway pair, and, after an interval, of them- 
selves—Rowan having persuaded Mary, such is the eloquence of 
the quondam deacon, that he never cared for anybody but her. 
Add to this outline a dynamite explosion and an ill-digested mass 
of quotations, which induces us to believe that Basil has a more 
general knowledge of literature than of human nature, and we 
shall havea very fair idea of A Coquette’s Conquest. Its cha- 
racters are, one and all, detestable and vulgar; and, with the 
exception of Rowan, Mary, and Holroyd, the truest character in 
the book, not a person shows the slightest glimmering of a virtue 
or of an amiable quality. We incline to think Basil mis- 
represents us, if he represents us at all. 
A translation of a novel is seldom a satisfactory thing, because 
a novel depends on style, and very few translations have style. 
As translations go, however, A Noble Kinsman reads fairly well, 
though it is somewhat disfigured by clerical errors. The scene is 
laid in Naples, and the plot is simple in character. The young 
Duke of Melito, eldest son of the Prince of Caivano, falls in love 
with a pretty girl, Margherita Altavilla, who responds to his 
attentions without being aware who he is. She and her father, 
Don Ruggero, resolve at length to confide their troubles to him ; 
and he ~~ that they are claimants for his father's title = 
rty. He generously, and still preserving his incognito, takes 
hdr pees to the has teoyer in Naples, and offers to pay the 
costs of the trial, unbeknown to Don Ruggero and his daughter. 
An ill-natured third party then discovers the identity of the 
Duke, and for many high-minded reasons, not all of which we can 
understand, Don’ Ruggero refuses to have anything more to do 
with his benefactor. The trial, however, continues, and the title is 
awarded to Don Ruggero, while the property remains with its 
former owner in default of the production of a certain will. Ulti- 
mately the will is found in the house of the defendant, who, after a 
severe mental struggle, yields it to the plaintiff. Don Ruggero is, 
however, equally high-minded, and the matter is settled by the 
division oi the estate. The hero and heroine of the under-plot are 
Conrado, son of Don Ruggero, who goes out to Peru to make his for- 
tune, und his cousin Speranza Zuniga, a wealthy Peruvian heiress, 
who falls in love with him, and visits Naples as the dea ex machind 
who furnishes a means of escape to the other characters from 
the imbroglio of high-minded motives in which they have become 
involved, and which prevents them from carrying out the wishes 
of their hearts. She also diverts the affections of Conrado from 
what appears to be an unworthy object; and so all ends happily. 
We cannot go so far as to say that A Noble Kinsman is very easy 
reading. French literature has accustomed us to a freer style of 
composition, and we resent the constant retrospect which obtains 
in this and other novels of the same character. We weary, too, 
of the ethereal ethics of the characters, which savour rather of 
Victor Hugo than of real life. If, however, 4 Noble Kinsman is 
not very exciting, it is thoroughly healthy, and may be commended 
for this reason, 


ORMSBY’S DON QUIXOTE.* 


VEN if we possessed what by common consent was an excel- 
EK lent translation of Don Quivote, that would be no reason 
why a duly qualified student of the original should not do 
another. A great classic work is never exhausted. It will always 
affect different men differently, and there will be something fresh 
in each new interpretation. Of course the value of the result 
will depend on the competence of the translator. As things are, 
Mr. Ormsby is doubly justified. The versions of this, the most 
popular of the masterpieces of foreign literature among English 
readers, are none of them wholly satisfactory. Some are of a 
very high degree of badness, and some of various degrees of merit ; 
but there is not one of the latter which can be accepted as ade- 

uate. As for the question of competence, Mr. Ormsby “ made 
lis proofs ” long ago as the translator of the Poem of the Cid, as 
the author of critical studies on the works of Cervantes’s contem- 


* The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha. By Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. A Translation, with Introductions and Notes, b 
John Ormsby, translator of the “Poem of the Cid.” Vols. I. and LI. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1885. 


poraries, and, what is not the least of his qualifications, as a 
traveller in Spain and observer of Spanish life. Finally, he is a 
practised writer of the language into which he had to translate, 
and that is perhaps the most important qualification of all. Con- 
sidering the general ferocity of Cervantists—a race who seem to 
live in a perpetual border feud—it is not superfluous to point out 
that Mr. ae at least writes with perfect covey of his later 
predecessors. That he differs widely in opinion from some of 
them is manifest enough; but he never turns aside from his 
author to attack other commentators by name. We commend 
his mention of Mr. Duffield’s translation to the attention of other 
Cervantists. ‘I had not even seen it,” he says in his introduc- 
tion, “when the present undertaking was proposed to me, and 
since then I may say vidi tantum, having for obvious reasons re-~ 
sisted the temptation which Mr. Duffield’s reputation and comely 
volumes hold out to every lover of Cervantes.” 

A portion of Mr. Ormsby’s first volume is devoted to critical 
and biographical matter which calls for comment; but the first 
thing to be settled about a translator’s work is how he has done 
his translation. To this important question we can give the 
satisfactory answer that Mr. Ormsby has done it well. Perhaps 
there can be no better way of illustrating how well he has 
rendered his author than by saying that he has not done the 
things which he reprehends in Shelton. Of this slashing 
translator he says that:—“ It never seems to occur to him that the 
same translation of a word will not suit in every case. With him 
* discreto ’"—a chameleon of a word in its way of taking various 
meanings according to circumstances—is always ‘ discreet,’ ‘ ad- 
mirar’ is always ‘admire,’ ‘ sucesos’ always ‘ successes’ (which 
it seldom means), ‘ honesto’ always ‘ honest’ (which it never 
means), ‘ suspenso’ always ‘suspended ’; ‘ desmayarse,’ to swoon 
or faint, is always ‘to dismay’ (one lady is a‘ mutable and dis- 
mayed traitress’ when ‘ fickle and fainting’ is meant, and another 
‘made show of dismaying’ when ‘she seemed ready to faint ’) ; 
‘trance,’ a crisis or emergency, is always simply ‘ trance,’ ‘ dis- 
parates’ always ‘fopperies,’ which, however, if not a translation, 
is an illustration of the meaning, for it is indeed ‘ nonsense.’” 
At least in one of the cases here cited (his use of the word 
admire) Shelton was accurate enough according to the use of the 
word in his time; but his method was unquestionably a bad 
one, and it is the first merit of Mr. Ormsby’s translation that he 
has carefully avoided falling into the same sort of mistakes, The 
name of Shelton leads naturally to a consideration of the question 
of how far English of a more or less antiquated character may 
fairly be used in translating Don Quixote. it has been repeatedly 
said of Shelton’s translation, and Mr. Ormsby repeats the saying, 
that it has the merit of putting the Spanish of Cervantes into 
Elizabethan English. Now that of itself would be enough to 
condemn it as a translation for the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
Spanish of Cervantes (as for the rest Mr. Ormsby points out with 
perfect accuracy) is not to the Spanish of to-day what the English 
of Elizabeth's reign is to us. It is as near the modern language as 
the style of Dryden or Fielding is to the style of Thackeray. Mr. 
Ormsby, though he has a tenderness for Shelton, has in practice 
acted on the sound principle of using words and constructions of a 
thoroughly modern and even colloquial character, His verbal ac- 
curacy is unimpeachable. The fault which must be charged against 
his version—and was there ever a translation without faults >— 
is that it does justify Cervantes’s own criticism of all renderings 
from a foreign language, that they after all give us only the back 
of the tapestry. We see the design of the original in Mr. Ormsby’s 
English, but the colour has lost some of its vividness, and the 
outline is at times blurred. Here and there Mr. Ormsby seems to 
have turned a difficulty rather than faced it. He gives “ scraps” as 
the equivalent of duelos y quebrantos, and ignores braxy. On this 
point, however, he would probably answer that it is doubtful 
whether brary is the equivalent of duelos y quebrantos, and 
further that eight English readers out of ten would not under- 
stand what the word meant without a note. It is quite as simple 
to put an intelligible word in the text, and show the force of the 
original in the note. Again, Mr. Ormsby rightly enough prints a 
Spanish word in his text when he cannot find an English equiva- 
lent. He keeps olla, for instance, and properly; but why not 
translate alforja and bota? Surely the first is a saddlebag and the 
second a leather bottle. The fact that the English article is of 
another “— from the Spanish does not make it a different thing. 
We have very serious doubts how far Mr. Ormsby is right in 
using the second person singular when Don Quixote uses “tu” to 
Sancho. It is hopeless to try and convey to a merely English 
reader the * eg of the second and third person singular to mark 
the rank of two speakers ; and in our times, for which Mr, Ormsby 
writes, the majority of Englishmen, who form his audience, asso- 
ciate “thou” with the tall of Quakers, or with the Church 
Service. These, however, are small matters, to say nothing of 
being matters of opinion, which affect the value of the translation 
little or not at all, It is sound in the “ nobler ,” and could 
afford to Support a much greater number of such blemishes. 

Mr. Ormsby prefixes a sketch of Cervantes’s Life and an essay 
on Don Quixote to the text of the translation. They are both of 
them sane and scholarly. In the Life he has collected all that is 
known about his author, and has stated it compactly and without 
padding. Com with what is known about thousands of 
smaller men, it is little enough ; but after all it is more than has 
been learnt, or too probably ever will be learnt, about Shak- 
speare, and is nearly as much as the most minute research has 
succeeded in discovering about Moliére. When we say that Mr, 
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Ormsby’s biography is sane, we have already said in substance 
that he is not one of those excellent but over-hasty persons who 
have lamented oe ill-treatment of her greatest son. Even 
Ford, the hardest headed of men, sneers at the stone raised to him 
to whom when living his country denied bread. The temptation 
to gird at his Spanish contemporaries was too much even for 
Ford’s good sense. Whoever wishes to see the facts of the case 
put clearly will find from Mr. Ormsby’s sketch that Cervantes 
‘was not so badly treated. After all, the worst of his contem- 

ies’ sins was that they could not foresee that he was 
to write Don Quixote twenty years before he wrote it. This 
same quality of sanity has equally kept Mr. Ormsby from join- 
ing the ranks of the interpreters who persist in finding a hidden 
meaning in Cervantes’s masterpiece. In an excellent little parody 
of the method of these ingenious critics, he points out “ that 
nothing is easier than to prove oneself wiser than the rest of the 
world in this way. All that is necessary is to assert dogmatically 
that by A the author means B, and that when he says ‘ black’ he 
means ‘ white.’ If some future commentator chooses to say that 
Pickwick is an emblematic history of Lord Melbourne; that 
Jingle, with his versatility, audacity, and volubility, is meant for 
Lord Brougham; Sam Weller for Sydney Smith, the faithful 
— of the Whig party; and Mr. Pickwick’s mishap on the ice 
‘or Lord Melbourne's falling through from insuflicient support, in 
1834; and that he is a blockhead who offers to believe otherwise, 
who shall say him nay?” Mr. Ormsby finds the secret of the 
enduring popularity of Don Quérote in the fact that it contains a 
large element of farce, in the variety of the adventures, in the 
truth of the minor characters, and in the fact that the Don and 
Sancho are admirable examples of enduring types of human 
nature. “There must,” as he puts it, “have been the troglodyte 
who never could see the facts before his eyes, and the troglodyte 
who could see nothing else.” It would lead us far to enter into a 
discussion of Mr. Ormsby’s judgment of the literary value of Don 
Quirote, and of the quality of Cervantes’s humour. In the main 
his view would probably be accepted by the critic who did 
not want better bread than can be made out of wheat; but in his 
reaction against the folly of sentimentalists he has been driven 
into a position of somewhat trite common sense. A word must be 
given to the notes. They are full and accurate, being carefully 
selected, for the most part, from Pellicer and Clemencin; but in 
the footnotes Mr. Ormsby is unduly addicted to calling attention 
to Oervantes’s slips and oversights. These are patent enough, it 
is true, though not more numerous than they might be expected 
to be in a work written by fits and starts in the leisure moments 
of a laborious life; but it is, in plain words, a bore to be pulled 
by the ear, as it were, and asked to observe that this or other 
thing does not agree with what was said four pages back. 
Who cares? Goldsmith, in the preface to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, has said all that need be said on the general question, 
and the application to Don Quixote is easy. In one case, 
too, we have caught Mr. Ormsby tripping. In a note to 
Chapter XXXVII. he asks the reader to observe that Cervantes 
is over-hasty in king of Rui Perez de Viedma as a captive 
before he has said anything of the captain’s captivity. Now on 
the top of the previous page it stands written in Mr. Ormsby’s 
own Englisb, the accurate translation of the original, that Rui 
Perez “ seemed from his attire to be a Christian lately come from 
the country of the Moors,” and it may be doubted whether 
these words were ever supposed to mean anything but an escaped 
prisoner by anybody not preternaturally sensible to slips. But we 
shall not end by doing “a we dislike in Mr. Ormsby, and make 
too much of small faults. It is better to sin by repetition and say 
that they are subordinate matters, after all, and do not seriously 
diminish the value of an excellent piece of work. 


A BATCH OF POETS, OLD AND NEW.* 


it so happens that a batch of rather interesting verse comes 
upon our table together ; the older of it so good in most cases 
that it cannot be dismissed with mere information that it has been 
reprinted, the newer of it sufficiently interesting in itself or in its 
circumstances to stand out of the mass of recent verse, and yet not 
quite remarkable enough for separate notice. Lord Tennyson’s 
masterpieces are not new, but they are masterpieces; Mr, 
Swinburne’s Marino Faliero is not a masterpiece, but it is new and 
it is Mr. Swinburne’s; and Mr. Swinburne nearly always finds as 
much difficulty in — bad peony as he often does in writing 

sense. n Burgon, wisely parcus et infrequens in his cul- 
rrtion of the Muses, has written one line wikek will be remem- 
bered (and there are a great many cultivators of the Muses, both 
in present and in past times, who have not done that), and ranks 
among the half-dozen or half-score ple who have written 
remarkable prize poems, As for Jord Sherbrooke, his book is 
interesting because of its author no doubt first of all, but also 
because of itself, and lastly because of the inept laughter with 


. ical Poems. By Lord Tennyson. Selected and Annotated by 
F. T. Rages. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

Marino Fualiero. By Algernon C. Swinburne. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 188s. 

Poems. By John William Burgon, B.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1885. 
Poems of a Life. By Lord Sherbrooke. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co. 1885. 


which it was received in some quarters. The authors of the 
four books would make a most quaint quartette; the four books 

themselves suit by no means unhappily. 
If it is not improper to apply sporting metaphors to poetic 
be permitted to congratulate in 


With a very great deal of ingenuity it might be possible to select 
a sheet or two of uninteresting or even of bad poetry from Lord 
Tennyson's lyrical works; but no human being could select two 
hundred and fifty pages deserving such a description. As it is, 
Mr. Palgrave, giving a generous interpretation to the word lyrical, 
and excluding nothing but the narrative of Maud and The 
Princess, the Idylls and the plays, has collected, with the aid of 
small type and s chene-gatind bet not ugly page, a veritable golden 
treasury of verse. Every piece here given has long been familiar 
to every lover of English poetry at the present day, and no one 
iece has lost its charm. Mr. Palgrave has prefixed a dedicatory 
introduction to Lady Tennyson which we have seen things 
of the kind which we liked better, and notes which explain help- 
fully enough the remoter allusions and sources of the poems. One 
thing we do not notice—and, indeed, we never have seen it 
noticed anywhere—and that is the probable source of the beau- 
tiful stanza about “ Indian Cama” in the Palace of Art, Nobod 
(except ourselves) reads Sir William Jones's poems now, but it 
is very possible that Lord Tennyson read them in his youth ; 
at any rate he has compressed and improved the whole of the 
learned Orientalist’s “ Hymn to Camdeo” in this single stanza. It 
should be mentioned that Mr. Palgrave has wisely given not a 
few variants and omitted passages (the critical edition of Lord 
Tennyson some of these days will no slight matter for the 
editor) and some ene easy of correspondence. It would 
have been wiser, we think, if he had entirely excluded criti- 
cism from his notes. It is hard that we may not enjoy Lord 
Tennyson's poetry without keeping our weapons ready to combat 
Mr. Palgrave’s opinions. For instance, he makes a kind of 
apology for calling “ Tears, idle tears” a lyric because it is written 
in unrhymed decasyllables. The point, which he seems to miss 
altogether, is that the stanzas of this poem are as regular and as 
distinctly marked as those of any lyric form. 
We have said that Mr. Swinburne’s Marino Faliero is not a 
iece either in itself or for its writer. But it does not follow 
from this that it is other than a very interesting work, especially 
for the comparison with Byron which it offers. The conduct of 
the fable is sufficiently different. Byron, it will be remembered, 
begins in the very middle, when Steno’s insult has been already 
committed, when the matter has been referred to the Forty, and 
when the fevered Doge is waiting for their sentence. Mr. 
Swinburne takes the action further back, when the Doge, the 
Duchess, and a brilliant company are waiting for the return of the 
bull-bunters, and he shows us the source and origin of Steno’s 
offence in his unmannerly conduct and consequent expulsion from 
the Doge’s presence. The conspiracy scenes are, on the contrary, 
very much skortened in Mr. Swinburne’s version; but he has 
interposed some Platonic and virtuous love-pamaags between 
Bertuccio and the Duchess. The most remarkable innovation, 
however, is the appearance of two long scenes, in which the 
priests chant Latin versicles outside, and Faliero comments at 
great length on each. In the latter case there is included anti- 
ecclesiastical if not anti-Christian comment of Mr. Swinburne’s. 
familiar kind, for which perhaps Mr. Swinburne found justifi- 
cation in the story of the ) ee in his early days having boxed 
a bishop's ears. To make room for these insertions, however, 
not merely the conspiracy scenes, but those of judgment are 
much curtailed, and the magnificent finale of Byron's play—the 
best thing, dramatically speaking, that he ever did—has no 
counterpart here. Mr. Swinburne, who very often makes mis- 
takes of taste in other matters, rarely does so in matters purel 
literary, and Lis abstinence from an attempt of competition wi 
the famous denunciation of Venice as it stands in Byron de- 
serves to be noted with approbation. At the same time not 
only this but all the other changes in the play bring out the 
younger writer's most notorious defect—his tendency to write 
endlessly about it and about it without action, almost without 
imagery of action, and with an endless flux of words which 
waters down the vigour of his verse and blunts the point of his 
often acute thought and fancy. Throughout Faliero, as through- 
out most of Mr. Swinburne’s plays, the hungry reader cries for 
action and is not fed. A very notable instance of this besetting 
sin of Mr. Swinburne’s is to be found in a scene (not to be 
pee in Byron, because it happens before the beginning of 
yron’s action) between Steno and his brother patrician Lioni, 
the instrument, it will be remembered, of the discovery of the 
conspiracy. Steno, who has already, after his expulsion from the 
Dogaressa’s presence, threatened the atrocious insult he actually 
inflicted, and has been dismissed by Lioni with scornful incre- 
dulity, meets him again and boasts of his deed. Now Shakspeare 
(and, to do him justice, Byron too, though there are few judges 
of Byron less partial than we are) would have compressed the 
indignation of the true noble and his repulse of the slanderer 
into a short scene of some half-dozen speeches and perhaps half a 
score of lines, Mr. Swinburne spreads it over some three pages, 
and drags in an obscure and more obscurely worded action on the 
part of an attendant of Lioni’s, Beltramo, the Bertram of Byron's 
piece. So, again, Faliero,in his defence to Benintende, speaks 
six mortal , and the scenes of chanting and comment above 
referred to fill [leaven knows how many. ‘Thus the defect of 
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never knowing how to leave off, joined to the defect of never 
knowing how to introduce action, combine to induce what an un- 
friendly critic might call tediousness, and what an impartial critic 
can only call We have never felt more strongly, strongly 
as we have often felt it, the difficulty of choosing quotations fairly 
to represent Mr. Swinburne when he is in these garrulous moods. 
Few poets can speak more to the purpose than he can when he 
chooses; witness, to take dramatic instances only, of the last line 


But I will never leave you till you die. 
And the couplet of the preacher in Chastelard— 


The mercy of an harlot is a sword, 
And her mouth sharper than a flame of fire. 


But the mischief of him is that he will not write to thepoint. Take 
this answer of Faliero’s to one of the chanted versicles. It begins 

"> dAys with the breath of God between her lips 
From Christlike lips breathed through them, she that lay 
Dead in the dark may stand alive again, 
And strike death dead: yea, death may turn to life 
By grace of that live spirit invulnerable 

e call the breath or ghost of God most high, 
The very God that comes to comfort men, 
That falls and flies abroad in tongues of fire 
From soul to soul enkindled. Mark nor Christ 
Wrought miracle ever more than this divine 
Nor so by slaves and fools incredible 
As this should be, to raise not one man up, 
Not one man four days dead, as Lazarus once, 
But all a people many a century dead, 
And damned, men deemed, to death eternal. This 
The heart of man, buried as dead in sins, 
May feel not nor conceive, and having felt 
Continue in corruption: this alone 
Shall stand a sign on earth from heaven, whose light 
Makes manifest the righteousness of God 
In mortal godhead proven immortal, shown 
Firm by full test of mere infirmity 
And very God by manhood. 
Now, merely as verse this is capital verse, but it wants squeezing 
out. ’ The ides of the feeebtostioon. of a pe ple and the parallel 
the resurrection of a man could be put by any great poet—could 
be put by Mr. Swinburne if he chose—in less than five lines, and 
it might be put so as to be a possession for ever. Put in fifteen 
or twenty, it is simply verbiage. There are so few men now 
living who can write as Mr. Swinburne can, that the teeth of the 
critic are inclined to gnash at him when he does not write as he 
can, when he acts towards poetry as too many of our novelists 
do towards prose fiction, and pours out lines by the thousand 
instead of distilling and redistilling lines by the ten. To Mr. 
Swinburne if to any one it might seem absurd to quote Gautier, 
and yet after reading Marino Faliero there rings in our ears more 
than ever the immortal caution— 

Sculpte, lime, cistle— 


quoted from admirably fluent improvisation into admirable poetry. 
The two remaining books on our list call for much Sriefor 
mention ; and, indeed, each is little more than a bound pamphlet. 
The Dean of Chichester, besides the famous “ Petra” and its famous 
line (of which the most carping critic can only murmur, “ He 
should have said, according to Archbishop Usher's Chronology ”), 
contains some miscellaneous verse, some earlier, some later, on 
most of which the impress of The Christian Year is strongly 
visible, and a few lighter pieces, among which there is a most 
genial description of Worcester College. Undergraduates are not 
‘wont to admit faults in their Colleges (your outsider Fellow is 
mutch franker), and the following lines appear to us to be most 
delicately truthful :— 


Ev’n the contrast strange 
aunts me between thy most unpromising front 
And what I found within. of 


‘The italicised words will be recognized by all persons acquainted 


hay the building in question as a Utotes which really implies 
us. 

- Lord Sherbrooke’s poems are pretty evidently not so much the 
poems of a life as poems of early life, collected and reprinted long 
after date. The influences most prominent in them are influences 


long unfashionable, and of the poetic diction of which Lord | 
Tennyson nearly, if not quite, deserves the name of creator there | 


is not a trace. We do not think that if Lord Sherbrooke had 
taken to poetry as a profession England would have had a capital 
poet the more, but we only wish that everybody who publishes 
published things as good in their way as “The Imprisoned 

” and as some passages of the Australian poems. 


THORNTON’S HARROW.* 


HERE are some books which almost disarm criticism by the 

naif boldness with which they defy all literaryform. The 
proclaim themselves the productions of some mind which with 
advancing years does not cease to be boyish, or to revel in the 
gushes and eddies of thought which a more systematic frame 
of mind would be careful to keep under control. We are 
willing to accord this indulgence to Mr. Thornton’s Harrow 


* Harrow Schooland its Surroundings. By Percy M. Thornton. London : 


_W. H. Allen & Co, 1885. 


School and its Surroundings in consideration of the industry with 
which he dissects the circumstances under which, in 1571, the 
worthy yeoman, John Lyon, happily founded Harrow School, and 
with less forethought left the greater portion of a property which 
is now of metropolitan value for the repair of the roads between 
Harrow and ndon, as well as in admiration of the fine 
enthusiasm with which he unfolds the careers of those heroes of 
old, Brian, Thackeray, Sumner, Heath, Drury, Butler, followed 
by Longley, Wordsworth, Vaughan, and Butler Il, whose 
successive reigns, under all the disadvantage of insufficient 
endowments, raised that which had not been, in its founder's in- 
tention, more than a capable village school, into the rival of 
Winchester and Eton. 

In dealing with past times Mr. Thornton shows commendable 
antiquarian proclivities which plead for indulgent consideration ; 
but, as soon as he reaches his own day, he loses himself in an 
eccentric maze of haphazard goasip which almost baffles any syste- 
matic study of the volume. To do him justice, however, he takes 
care that there shall be no mistake as to the direction in which 
his warmest sympathies lie, for Harrow cricket finds in him a 
chronicler who is equally enthusiastic and minute, and full of all 
orthodox hero-worship for Lord Bessborough and “ Bob ” Grimston. 
This is quite right; and, indeed, a history of Harrow which does 
not do justice to Harrow cricket would be a sadly peony 
formance ; but public schools as they should present themselves 
to the historian are not all made up of cricket, even when sustained 
by such illustrious names and such magniticent performances as 
ye of which Harrow can boast. 

One of Mr. Thornton’s incredible omissions, made worse, if pos- 
sible, by two or three of his casual allusions and by the gossip he 
has at command over the shooting, is that of a definite account 
of that special Harrow institution—Speech Day. We must 
say something about it, though our story may have to be rather 
long. When the annual shooting for a silver arrow had become 
impossible from the invasion of the London roughs, even with 
the bad roads of 1772, during the Head-Mastership of Dr. 
Heath, the substitute was sought in that which was no doubt 
at the time a daring innovation, but which has since been 
imitated at every school in the land, from Eton down to the 
last aspiring academy—public speeches, which more and more 
assume a formally dramatic shape. In early times each sum- 
mer was marked at Harrow by three speech days, and two held 
their ground till a comparatively modern period. Now there is 
one day, emphatic and conspicuous, when rollicking scenes from 
Aristophanes and Sheridan are rendered with a humour alike 
genuine and hearty, streaked with the solemn extract from Burke 
or Pitt and with prize exercise following prize exercise in good] 
and interminable order. The London and North-Western Rail- 
way has robbed Speech-day of much of its brilliancy, while adding 
to the crowd of visitors, by bringing the day within the easiest 
access from London. But still the dear old geeemven repeats 
itself along the green but dusty ten miles from Tyburn to Harrow 
as open carriage after open carriage rolls along, so well occupied, 
the mothers so smiling, the daughters so fresh and cheery, the 
muslin dresses so bright and light 5 while, as they near the hill, 
the bappy boys are there in knots of twos and threes, so un- 
oon y neat and clean, scanning each vehicle for the expected 


If a scene like this had not warmed Mr. Thornton's eloqu 
he might at least have bestowed something more than a cas 
reference of a few words to the scene of the formal transactions of 
the day, with their picturesque incidents. When John Lyon’s 
old Elizabethan school-house was doubled in size in 1819 accord- 
ing to the architectural lights of the day, and with not so much 
damage to its identity as might have been dreaded, a speech-room, 
capacious and dignified as it then appeared to be, was the chief 
internal augmentation, taking as it did the place of some quite 
inefficient outbuilding in which the speeches had 
spoken, Years rolled on, and that which had been in the life- 
time of many persons still to the fore the new Speech-room 
fell into contempt, while in the meanwhile the Gothic revival 
was asserting itself, especially at Harrow, in the person of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. But the choice of those to whom the building of 
a still newer Speech-room was assigned fell on that architect of 
exceptional genius, William Burges, and he at once grasped the 
bright idea of a classical theatre translated into Gothic. Things 
at first did not run quite smooth, and at one time there seemed a 
chance that Burges would have been superseded for an effort 
of amateur assurance, All, however, at Ast went right, and 
Burges’s 8 room, of which the first stone was laid in 
1874, stands a building pre-eminent among modern structures 
for its acoustic success. One injunction only had been laid on 
the architect by the seniors of Harrow. It was a time-honoured 
custom, although unnoticed by Mr. Thornton, for the boys to 
congregate at the foot of the old school steps, and cheer, as 
they successively emerged from the Speech-room, the men of 
light and leading, Harrovian or strangers, who had graced the 
year’s celebration. Above all things there must in the new 
Speech-room be a monumental staircase suited to perpetuate the 
goodly custom, and B gave one accordingly. 

Treating the Speech-day as etrenbraerinm as he does, it was 
not to be sup that the historian would notice the day known 
to the boys as the Governors’ Speech-day—namely, the annual 
meeting of the governing body, who have to listen to a Latin 
oration from the head of the school, and to give him in return a 
dinner. The same inconsiderateness and incompleteness of treat- 
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ment are manifest in the way in which Mr. Thornton slurs over 
that school chapel which is so conspicuous a distinction between 
old and new Harrow :— 

In September 1839 [Dr. Wordsworth being Head-Master] the new 
chapel was consecrated by Archbishop Howley, and formed, so to speak, 
the germ from which Sir Gilbert Scott's fine building has grown, but the 

stands as a monument of the Head-Master’s forethought and 
munificence. 


This and another equally meagre incidental notice are actually 
all that the writer has to say on the matter in a volume of 482 
, while the School Library named after Dr. Vaughan, when 
moved from the School-house to a separate building—another 
work of Sir Gilbert Scott—only receives a most perfunctory 
notice. Mr. Thornton makes many efforts to recall the names 
of boys whose connexion with it was an honour to the school. 
But his habitual absence of method often plays him false. Not 
one word is bestowed upon the brothers Karslake, one of them 
so distinguished at school and college, and the other conquering 
in very young days a supremacy at the Bar of which he had 
become the head when he was so cruelly stricken. That brilliant 
scholar Percy Smythe, last Viscount Strangford, is wholly unre- 
corded; and, while study or good luck may lead the reader to 
appreciate that Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan were reared at 
arrow, there is not a word to tell how many members of Lord 
Beaconsfield's Government were also there. Even the 
great Harrow boast of having produced five Prime Ministers 
within this Perceval, Lord Goderich, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston—is very hazily noticed, 
although Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston fill their sufficient 
places on the canvas. 


AMONGST THE SHANS.* 


HERE are certain corners of the earth which are to con- 
quered and expelled races what was in days of old 
to fugitives from the face of justice. In them the scattered 
remnants of denationalized peoples find rest from their pursuers, 
and gain breathing space to make the best terms in their power 
with their enemies. Such were the Basque provinces of Spai 
and the mountain districts of Scotland and Wales, and such is at 
the present day the hilly tract which separates South-Western 
China from Burmah and Siam. Here the Shans have their home, 
and, as they will undoubtedly form a by no means inconsiderable 
factor in the political wey of Indo-China, we welcome the 
present work as being one likely to lead people to a just appre- 
ciation of the very important crisis through which that region is 
ing. The question whether the influence of England or France 
is to prevail in Siam and Burmah is one which affects this country 
nearly. The action of the French in Tongking has been 
suficientl explicit to show plainly that where the tricolour is 
supreme English commerce cannot hope to gain a footing. The 
question is, therefore, essentially a “ workman’s question,” and the 
sooner the operatives of Birmingham and Manchester understand 
this, the sooner will there be a chance of carrying out a firm 
licy which, without annexation, shall secure freedom and even- 
handed justice to British trade. 

The questions, Who are the Shans ? and Where did they origi- 
ginally come from ? have long, in the absence of precise informa- 
tion, puzzled ethnologists. The point may now, however, be said 
to have been settled by Professor de Lacouperie, who, in his 
admirable introduction to the present work, traces them back to 
their earlier habitats in Central China. With a condensed con- 
ciseness which makes his introduction somewhat difficult reading, 
Professor de Lacouperie sketches the fates of the Mon, Kuei, Lao, 
and other ancestors of the Shan races, who were compelled to 
yield place to the invading Chinese tribes, and is able to adduce 
evidence in support of his main views concerning them which are 
convincing to those best able to judge. Incidentally when speaking 
of these migrations southward he co’ in a curious way the 
references made in ancient Chinese history to aboriginal races of 
dwarfs and long-legged men by identifying the Trao people of 
Cochin-China, who are notorious from their diminutive size, with 
the Tiao pigmies of the Chinese records, and the long-legged Mois, 
Phnongs, and Khas of the Southern Indo-Chinese peninsula with 
the Chang-kio tribes who in olden days peopled the banks of the 
Yellow River. 

From the little which the Chinese histories enable us to fathom 
of the original conditions of these races when in China, they appear 
to have possessed a certain degree of culture, and it will be dis- 
appointing to those who believe in a natural evolution towards 
perfection to learn from Mr. Colquhoun that the modern Shans are 

uite as low in the scale of civilization as their ancestors were 
ye thousand years ago. Some of those who have deserted the 
mountains for the plains of Siam have shown their capability for 
advance by adopting the culture of the Siamese, but those who still 
remain in the hills are neither better nor worse than the Mon, Kuei, 
and others from whom they sprang. Mr. Colquhoun travelled 
through a considerable portion of their territory, and found them 
to be exactly what their hi - would lead us to look for. When 
kindly treated they are frien a hospitable, and, though given 
to slave-hunting and other lawless practices, they showed an 

* Amongst the Shans. By Archibald Ross ?._——- With an His- 
torical Sketch of the Shans by Holt S. Hallett. led by an Intro- 
duction on the Cradle of the Shan race by Terrien de Lacouperte, London: 
Field & Tuer. 1885. 4 4 


appreciation for a more civilized and orderly manner of life by 
their constantly expressed willingness to receive the advantages 
of foreign fn their own towns commerce, such as it i 
flourishes, and there is abundant evidence of a latent com i 

irit among them. A ce at the map is sufficient to show 
that the natural outlets for trade from the Shan country are by 
way either of Bangkok, on the east side of the Malay peninsula, 
or Maulmain on the western side; and Mr, Colquhoun points out. 
that a railway constructed from Szemao, on the tier of 
Yunnan, to Zimmé, a town with a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and from thence southward to Bangkok and eastward into Burmah, 
would draw to itself “the greater part of the trade of the Shan 
States and Yunnan, which at present finds an outlet full of diffi- 
culty towards the east at Canton, ora still longer and more costl 
way to the Yangtsi.” Both from a political and a commerci 
point of view, the construction of this railway would be of vital 
importance. By connecting Siam by a railway with British 
Burmah, we should confidence and enlist the sympathy 
of that country in our favour, and we should share with it the 
advantages to be derived by direct communication with the Shan 
States and South-Western China. 

The superiority of this route into Yunnan over all others consists 
in its being the natural one, and that, instead of “landing the 
traveller in a poppy-field, as has been enigmatically said of the 
route from Tongking, or introducing him after much mountain- 
climbing into unfertile plains, as the road from Bhamo does, it 
strikes into the richest and most fertile part of the province. 
There can be no surer guide to the importance of a trade route than 
the wealth and prosperity of the towns through which it ew 
Tested by this criterion, the “‘Golden Road,” as it is called by the 
Shans, goes far to justify its name. Kiang-hung, a 
Kiang-hai, and Zimmé are all marts of considerable importance, 
the communication between them is comparatively easy. It is 
after Zimmé is left that the difficulties begin. The river journey 
onward to Bangkok is slow and dangerous, while on the side of 
Burmah ranges of hills separate the Meinam from the valley of 
the Sitang. It is to overcome these barriers to the outlet of 
merchandize that Mr. Colquhoun proposes the construction of a 
railway. Physically there is no serious obstacle to the under- 
taking between Maulmain in British Burmah and Zimmé, or 
between Bangkok and Zimmé. Financially such a railway would 
unquestionably be a profitable enterprise. The nearest railway, 
that from Rangoon to Prome, is one of the best paying of the 
Indian Government railways; and if this is so with a line run- 
ning through a comparatively unfertile district to a city with a 
population of 28,813, what may not be expected from a line which 
would, in some parts at least, traverse an unusually rich country, and 
have for its terminus a town with 100,000 inhabitants. But Mr. 
Colquhoun’s ambition soars beyond Zimmé, and leads him to con- 
template a line of rails which, starting from the northern frontier 
of the province of Kiang-tung, just one hundred miles from the 
Chinese frontier, should the tea, grain, tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
and teak timber which fill the markets at Kiang-tsen and other 
towns on the line of route to Maulmain and Bangkok. With the 
exception of the first hundred miles, those between Kiang-tung and 
the frontier of Kiang-tsen, the route lies through British and 
Siamese territory. Politically, therefore, Mr, Colquhoun sails with 
wind and steam as far as this portion of the line is concerned, an 
if words mean anything, the Tsobue of Kiang-tung is anxious 
willing to see iron horse running rams | his vinee, 
Separating Kiang-tung from Yunnan lies the province of Kiang- 
hung, which, being tributary to China, would naturally in such a 
matter be guided by orders from Peking. Fortunately for Mr, 
Colquhoun’s scheme, the recent action of the French in Tongking 
is doing more to incline the Chinese towards England than ail the 
conciliatory conduct of our Ministries at Peking has been able to 
effect during the last quarter of a century, We have reason to 
believe that no objection would be made at Peking if we were at 
this moment to annex King Theebaw’s distracted kingdom as far 
as the walls of Bhamo. No obstacle need, therefore, be anticipated 
from Chine to a railway passing through the tributary province of 
Kiang-hung. Mr, Colquhoun considers that the cost of a railway 
from Maulmain to Kiang-tsen, a distance of 390 miles, would be 
about 3,288,300/., and if continued further north might be made 
at the rate of 15,000/. per mile, The importance of this proposal 
cannot be over-estimated. At a time when looms in Manchester 
are standing still, and the shipbuilders on the Tyne are idle, it 
behoves us to do all that lies in our power to give circulation 
of our merchandize in the out-of-the-way markets of the world. 
One thing is certain, if we do not enter into partnership with the 
King of Siam for the construction of the railway, the French will, 
and then one of the potentially richest markets in the East will be 
virtually closed against us. 

The main point of Mr. Colquhoun’s work is doubtless the advo- 
cacy of this railway, and the people who principally absorb the. 
attention of himself and his co-workers are the Shans; but at the 
same time he has much to tell us of other tribes, who, having 
been driven from their original seats, have joined the similarly- 
treated Shans in their Caves of Adullam, Most of these tribes are 
inferior in every way to the Shans, and some are on the verge of 
barbarism. Of these the Lawas, who inhabit some of the moun- 
tain ranges near Zimmé, are typical examples. Their figures are 
short and ill formed, and their features repulsively ugly. Their 
religion is more nearly allied to Shamanism than to any other 
form, and their leading characteristic is the 
their enemies. Their bite is popularly believed by the Siamese to. 
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be poisonous, and they are consequently avoided as far as 
possible :— 


A singular custom | says Mr. Colquhoun] obtains among this people 
which may perhaps account partly for the superstition. On a certain night 
in the year the youths and maidens meet together for the pu of pair- 
ing. Unacceptable youths are said to be bitten severely if they make 

vances to the es ; while, on the contrary, the more favoured swains 
are received with blandishments and kisses, if the caresses of this part of 
the East can be called by such a name, Burmese travellers hearing of this 
custom, are reported on one occasion to have attempted to take unfair 
advantages of it. The treatment they received from the Lawa damsels is 
said to have taught them a lesson w has given good grounds on which 
to base the tradition. 


Chinese historians make mention of a somewhat similar mar- 
riage custom among a non-Chinese tribe in the province of 
Kw: , who may possibly be akin to the Lawas, Among the 
Y — tag ae a shadow of a i contract as 
is impli y the Lawa usage is wanting. ey are quite 
untrammelled by any code of morals ous as usually binds 
man and wife, and a oy the penalty of their barbarism 
in dwindling numbers deteriorating physique. The list 
of neighbouring tribes enumerated by Mr. Colquhoun is quite 
bewildering by its length, and it is safe to assume that the number 
of names is largely in excess of the number of tribes, in many 
cases several names being probably xeferable to one tribe. But 
even so they are quite numerous enough to make the districts 
visited by the author a happy hunting-ground for ethnologists. 
As with most Orientals, the faith of these natives in medicines is 
su e; and it will be gratifying to the patentee of the American 
“ Pain Killer” to know that in at least one district that — is 
highly prized under the phonetic equivalent (?) of Bangi 


STUDIES IN HORACE.* 


T is hard to have new thoughts on old themes, yaXerdy ra 
xowa i8iora:—so ran the proverb which Horace adopted, and 
adapted in words too familiar to be quoted here, but not too fami- 
Hiar to be generally misunderstood. In eaere Se Odes of Horace 
for the subject of his essays Mr. Verrall has braved the difficulty 
which was pointed out by his author; but he has overcome it. 
The value of his contributions to Horatian 7 pee.” may be 
differently estimated by different critics; but the novelty of his 
results and the ingenuity of his method are beyond denial or 
doubt, Upon a space which seemed to be already filled with the 
names of commentators and editors, ancient and modern, he has 
found room to make his own mark. Mr. Verrall may be contro- 
verted and refuted, but he cannot be ignored. While there are 

in-these essays which carry immediate conviction, 
and many which provoke a strong dissent, there are none which 
do not stimulate thought and demand consideration. If his con- 
clusions were all as mistaken as some of them undoubtedly are per- 
verse, he would still have written an interesting and instructive 
book. It must not be thought that Mr. Verrall’s originality has 
been gained by the sacrifice of higher things; the desire of mere 
novelty does not seem to have tempted him to play tricks with 
his author. His fault does not lie in the neglect of evidence, 
or in making light of it; but his estimate is not always judi- 
cious, The candour of his argument often supplies the means 
of its refutation or suggests an injurious suspicion. Nothing is 
written ad captandum vulgus ; indeed, the style of writing is too 
stiff and constrained to appeal to an easy-going reader's fancy ; it 
seems rather to invite a It may be 
noticed here that Mr. Verrall has generally given at sufficient 
length the which are quoted from other writers than 
Horace, so that the Essays can be read, if they cannot be studied, 
without any books of reference except a text of the Odes. His 


chief merit (except the independence of his way of thinking) lies 


in his wide knowledge of the political and social as well as the 
merely literary history of the Augustanage. This is well displayed 
in the opening pages of his essay on Murena, better still in the 
motes which are appended to it, and in Essay III. with respect to 
the affairs of Asia. 


almost mock-heroic note in the lines about the ancient origin 
of the race of the Lamiw. But a man of rank does not relish 

about his family, even though the jester is a friend 
or a poet. Mr. Verrall, seeing this, has hit upon the in- 
genious notion that the Alius Lamia here add was not a 
real AZlius, but a slave who had received the name, no other than 
the villicus of Epistles i. 14. For this identification the evidence 
is, indeed, far from conclusive; but the s tion as to C, iii. 17 
is quite strong enough to stand by itself without the doubtful 
from Horace’s epistle to his bailiff. Mr. Verrall 


~ 


juces many other arguments to confirm his view; but at the 

it must remain an ingenious and probable conjecture. The 
same criticism may ere to his emendation in C. 1. 20; Jnvides 
uvam for Tu bibes, based on the Tu bides of one MS., but certainly 
not preferable to the Zu vides of Mr. Munro. 


* Studies, Literary and Historical, in the Odes of Hi By A. W. 
Ferra, MA, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge” Londou: Macmillan 


Mr. Verrall has not escaped the commentator’s fault of seeing 
more in words than a Titius or Seius could discern, From the 
familiar passage in C. ii. 3, 

Cedes coemptis saltibus et domo 

Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
he has selected the words italicized for the heading of a short 
essay which contains some admirable canons of criticism. He 
says, for example, that “for a writer who looks to posteri’ 


usion, effective as it is for the moment, is a very d us aid”; 
and he points out that “the Augustan writers, mg they teem 
with allusion,” have yet their interest. “They live for 


the remote barbarian because they did not disdain to remember 
him while they wrote,” and because they possess “a simple human 
interest independent of local circumstance, and along with this 
the utmost grace and finish of form.” To return to Mr. Verrall 
on his “ text,” he ai to be serious in arguing that they are 
“« the important words.” They convey a “ note of ” to the 
mind familiar with the plague of floods which came upon the 
city from its river. “The golden water is beautiful — in 
this summer weather; the pine and the poplar, as they em 
over the streamlet which hurries to mix with it, seem a 
icture of friendliness and peace. But why is the river golden 

use the banks are of weak sand, and the river is silently 
‘washing’ them away.” Hereupon Mr. Verrall’s prophetic fancy 
conjures up the rich man “flying for his life with the beggar 
whose house is the ‘open sky.” This is mere word-twisting, 
like the “ wild curate’s ” sermon, or like the immortal homily on 
Mrs. Hubbard. The most striking, but not the soundest, of Mr. 
Verrall’s suggestions is given in the essay upon Murena with re- 
ferenge to OC. iii. 19 :— 

Da lune propere nove, 
Da noctis medix, da, puer, auguris 
Murene. 

Mr. Verrall argues that nova luna is not “the new moon” in 
the ordinary sense of the words, nor is it here used merely by way 
of the toper’s “ excuse for a glass.” It has a more appropriate and 
more personal meaning, and it conveys, he says, the suggestion of 
& moral warning. The new moon is the A/uta, the ivury crescent 
worn upon a senator's shoe, a badge of rank recently conferred 


upon Murena. The lesson which it inculcated is drawn from the | 


fact that “ new moons go forward to their waning "—a reminder 
that “ man is liable to decline as well as to rise.” This theory of 


the Aluta is packed by Plutarch with four others, and (with all. 
t to him and Mr. Verrall) it is the silliest of the lot. Even 


if it were right or ible, it would not help the sense of this 
passage. Between the two topical allusions, “da noctis medi ” 
would be placed in » most uncomfortable position, unless it could 
also be credited with some esoteric meaning of its own. Mr, 
Verrall does not make it clear whether he intends to give the 
same unnatural sense to /una in the other which he 
quotes, e.g. ‘ Noveeque pergunt interire lune” and “neque uno 
luna rubens nitet Voltu.” Ifthe argument required it, his courage 
would not shrink from the sacrifice. The essay upon Murena, 
which is in some respects the most acute and suggestive, is in 
others the least viheaite part of his volume. It is too much to 
say that he has constructed an imaginary Murena, because he is 
always careful to sift his own views. He is not contented with 
identifying the Licinius of C. ii. 10 with the Murena of ©. iii. 19, 
but finds him again in the anonymous Tw of C. ii. 18 (“‘ Tusecanda 
marmora,” &c.) and of C. iii. 24 (“non mortis laqueis expedies 
caput”), and in the stricken hero of O. iv. 6. He considers 
that a proper understanding of Murena’s personality and career is 
essential to a student of the Odes. “ What the fall of Antonius is 
to the hymn to the queen of Antium that the fall of Murena 
is to the entire work.” Mr. Verrall is at his best when he de- 
scribes the delicate position in which Horace stood with regard 
to Murena; it was impossible to condone his offence, unfair to join 
in the general condemnation, and silence would have been highly 
suspicious. The character which Mr. Verrall draws from Horace is 
that of a man “ extravagant, wilful, culpably careless in offending 
ublic and private opinion, and, above all, deaf to friendly advice.” 

e poet’s object was not so much to paint the dead conspirator 

in his true colours as to clear away the slight cloud which had 
rested upon the reputation of his brother-in-law Mecenas, Upon 
C. iii. 19 Mr. Verrall rejects the view that the scene is changed 
at the middle of the Ude. He understands Peliynis frigortbus 
literally of Reate, the estate of Varro, which he thinks had come 
into the hands of Murena, and where this feast (or, as he calls it, 
this orgy) was being held. But in his development of Murena’s 
UBpis, Mr Verrall is led sometimes into accentuating what is not 
emphatic. The scene, he says, is not one of mere gaiety, but of 
wild extravagance. But the profusion of roses even in winter- 
time, the roystering, and talk about girls were not ideas which 
would awaken reprobation in the average Roman's mind, nor 
would Horace have felt ashamed of having been present at such a 
scene. Mr. Verrall is, no doubt, right in saying that the “ me” 
does not ee that Horace is describing an episode of his own 
life, and he protests elsewhere against the now antiquated literal- 
ness of interpretation which gives Horace a different “ mistress” 
with every girl's name which he introduces into his poetry. But 
the vindication of Horace’s morality in Essay VI. seems to be at 
once incomplete aud injudicious. Few writers of light verse 
have less need than Horace to blush for their poetry; and, 
if the worst possible interpretation had been put upon the few 
bad passages in the Odes, there would have been no reason 
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His essay on C. iii. 17 is the best example of the new lights | 

which he contrived to throw upon some of the familiar difficulties 

of Horatian criticism. Commentators have always boggled over 

the long parenthesis, and some of them were tempted to pronounce 

the verses spurious, although Orelli detected the ironical and 
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Saculare. If Horace had been over, whom 
could the Emperor have found better fitted to write for the 
stainless youths and maidens of Rome? There is something 
comic to find Mr. Verrall standing up for ‘Adpodirn ovpavia 
in the interpretation of Horace’s Odes, maintaining that the 
Glycera whose cruelty Tibullus mourned (C. i. 33) had put the 
bar of marriage between herself and her poet-lover, and pleading 
that the pretty dialogue, ‘‘ Donec gratus eram,” &c. (in C. iii. 9), is 
not a lovers’ quarrel, but a matrimonial misunderstanding. 
Whether the young folks were wed or unwed, there is nothing 
very naughty in this poem, nothing certainly to call for explana- 
tion or apology. 

The opening essay deals with the element of pathos in Horace. 
Mr. Verrall will not listen to the view that Melpomene is invoked 
merely because she is one of the Muses, 8° cicaiovor puas 
bre rotvopa dé€es. Horace did uot misname his Muses or prick 
for them, like sheriffs, in a list? . . . Horace thought the domi- 
nant note of his three books to be the note of pathos.” But, 
though modern readers have not been slow to observe the melan- 
choly pessimism which tinges some of his writings, certainly that 
is not to us the prevalent hue. Why (asks Mr. Verrall) do we 
not find him tragic, though his contemporaries did? Because 
“his lamentations and musings, as we read them, are always con- 
ceived to be and without particular application,” whereas 
“ pathos belongs to persons, and specially to the affections of men 
towards men.” The most importaut part of Mr. Verrall’s volume 
is found in the Third Essay, where he propounds what seems to be 
a novel view of the plan of the first three books of the Odes. Of 
this theory it may be said that the more it is considered the 
sounder it seems. The completion of the three books in their pre- 
sent form he fixes with something like certainty (though the 
argumentation is too elaborate even to be sketched here) between 
the end of 22 B.c. (the year of Cxpio and Murena’s conspiracy) 
and the year of Virgil’s voyage to Athens. In his theory of the 
arrangement Mr. Verrall does not look to the date at which each 
poem was actually composed or actually published, but to what he 
calls its ostensible date, the time at which the lyric speaker is sup- 

to speak. Nor does he seek to harmonize all the Odes of 
each book with the date assigned to the book as a whole, because 
(as he says) in arranging a work for the public eye only the public 
dates are to be observed in order to produce the general 
effect of a chronological sequence. The three books are seen to 
extend from 40 B.c. to 208.c. The political poems of Book I. 
cover the first decade, in which Cesar appears as the future 
saviour of Rome. The second decade embraces the constitution 
of the monarchy marked by the assumption of the title Augustus 
and by the close of the Cantabrian war. This period falls within 
Books II. and IIL., the latter book being opened with “the im- 
perial Odes.” This essay deserves careful study not merely for 
the general conclusion which it may be said to establish, but for 
the many side lights which it throws upon questions of a nal 
tation. Thus upon i. 11 Mr. Verrall points out that the chronology 
gives a real point to what would otherwise be a meaningless 
sen — 


why Augustus should have refused him the honour of writing 
the Carmen 


Seu plures hiemes seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam 
oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 
um. 


“ This was literally true in the winter of 37-36 because Agrippa 
had then just completed the great breakwater of the Portus 
Julius.” But even in this essay Mr. Verrall is here and again 
fantastic—e.g. when he traces “a general notion of ion 
from poem to poem,” in the references to seasons of the year. 
Thus in ii. 5 the grape is said to be ripening, but not ri 
Comparison of this rather unpleasant ode will show that Mr. 
Verrall’s ingenuity has been unprofitably strained. But minor dis- 
appointments like this serve to enhance the general satisfaction 
which is drawn from these Studies in Horace. 


THE STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 


HILE e in writing this volume Mr. Smith found, so 
he tells us in his preface, that the work he had undertaken 
was far heavier than he expected. To cram the ecclesiastical 
history of the West for six centuries into 700 was indeed 
no light task to ptanet: and though it has on the whole been 
accomplished as satisfactorily as such work could be, the reader 
will not find himself wholly exempt from the burden that pressed 
on the writer. In dealing with so vast a subject within com- 
paratively narrow limits of space, the vr chance of making a 
readable book lay in treating it as broadly as possible. While 
fear of the charge of incompleteness should be ever before the 
mind of the writer of a dictionary article, it is the very last feeling 
with which such a book as this should be constructed. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Smith seems to have been afraid to leave out rae | 
he knew, and the result is that he has marred the effect of a 
deal of his work. He has divided his book into two parts. The 
first half contains a continuous history of events tenella tely con- 
nected with the oe hee 1000-1500, and here the facts are 


special epoch. The later portion of the book, however, which is 


devoted to the treatment of subjects rather than of events, is 
pleasanter to read and is likely to be more useful, though even here 
too much is semen And, although no one would grumble 
at the writer of a of this kind for making free use of the 
labours of those who have worked up the subject for themselves 
out of original authorities, the profuse quotations with which 
Mr. Smith has filled his are fair cause for complaint. How- 
ever fully the extent of such obligation may be acknowledged, and 
Mr. Smith is not behindhand in this respect, the practice is unfair 
to the authors quoted, for it presents their work in shreds ; it is 
unfair to the reader, for, among other reasons, it is horribly irri- 
tating when in the midst of an historical narrative to be inter- 
rupted by “This is well put by Milman,” or “ We have an 
admirable description by Arebbiaho Trench”; and, lastly, it is 
somewhat hard on the compiler himself. Against the risks of com- 

rison, however, he can put the advantages of easing his shoulders 
rom some part of their burden, and of setting before his readers 
& piece of master-work. Nevertheless, in spite of some causes 
for complaint, the book before us contains much that is worthy 
of praise. The historical narrative is full and accurate; and if 
the writer has leant somewhat heavily on modern guides, he has 
at least avoided choosing blind ones. Here and there, indeed, a 
statement may be called in question, Who, for example, were 


the two bishops who upheld Anselm's cause at Rockingham? 
Eadmer’s words are plain. All renounced him, “ Rofensi solo 
excepto.” That the zeal of St. Louis against hereties “ was tem- 


pered with moderation” (p. 87) is a statement that the reader 
should compare with a notice of his legislation against heresy on 
p- 624. Again, on p. 165 there is some inaccuracy in the account 
of the concordats of Martin V.; they were not “ vague,” though 
they were insufficient, and those made with the French and Germans 
were temporary. Nor would any one gather from p. 169 that 
the Pope succeeded in tyrannizing over the English episcopate. 
The chapters on different ecclesiastical subjects in the second and 
larger part of the volume are for the most part full of good work. 
It is, however, a mistake to assert in the general description of 
the state of the clergy that the endowments of churches, which 
we take to mean the land called in England Church-fees, were 
liable to the same appropriation as tithes. Nor do we under- 
stand the statement made elsewhere that the payment of tithes 
had not become fully obligatory in Wyclif’s time. A careful 
sketch is given of the history of several of the leading dogmas 
of the medieval Church, of sacramental confession, of the 
adoration of the Virgin (Mr. Smith should not have used the 
ugly and offensive term Mariolatry), and, in a separate chapter, 
of the Eucharistic controversy. Some overcrowding in the 
account of the monastic orders shuts out any general view of 
the influence they exercised on education, literature, and society, 
which would have been useful to the student; and we have 
looked in vain for any mention of the life of the “ recluse.” 
The work done by the Church in the relief of the sick, and espe- 
cially of lepers, deserves more than the casual notice bestowed on 
it in the chapter on “ rong g and Minor Orders”; and the omis- 
sion of the religious guilds of the middle ages should certainly be 
remedied in a future edition. The best executed part of the book 
is a series of chapters presenting in a clear and accurate shape 
the lives and teaching of the leading schoolmen. Among these 
the accounts given of Abelard and St. Thomas Aquinas strike us 
as especially satisfactory. The whole series, however, is well done, 
and forms a good introduction to future study, On the other han 
the chapter on Wyclif is remarkably meagre. That it is separa’ 
from the notice given of William of Ockham by seven chapters on 
various subjects, such as the Albigensian crusade and “the poor 
men of Lyons” (we must protest against the affectation of Lyon 
and Marseille), seems to us more than a mere error in arrangement. 
Wyelif's theory, too, as to men in a state of sin was not that they 
could not properly exercise “dominion” (p. 639), but that it was 
impossible for them to 3 it. The volume ends with a 
summary of the leading events of the Protestant Reformation, 
compressed into less than a dozen pag While too full of 
facts, and in the latter part dealing with too advanced subjects, 
for use in schools, Mr. Smith's work should be read by any who 
are anxious to know something of ecclesiastical history, and yet 
lack time for the study of standard books, and it probably will be 
found useful by such candidates for ordination as have not paid 
special attention to the subject. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS.* 


BOUT a score of years ago a young enthusiast of Anglo-Polish 
parentage left London for St. Petersburg. He set out a 
vigorous, healthy youth, full of high hopes and noble, if fantastic, 
aspirations. He returned a couple of years later the wreck of his 
former self, looking twice his real age, broken down apparently 
both in mind and body. Having become compromised in some 
Sy of the Nihilists, who were then a comparatively harm- 
ess body, not having as yet resorted to dynamite or similar 
provocatives of terror, he had been imprisoned for some time in 
that fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul of which Mr. Lansdell and 


8o tightly packed that it some discretion to extract ‘ € j I 

such a8 are ge ly necessary to a right understanding of any | “S. Stepniak” have given us such puzzlingly varying accounts, 
* The Student's Ecclesiastical History. Part Ii. The History of the * Russia under the Tzars. By 8. ak, Author of “ U; 

Christian Church daring the Middle Ages. By P. Smith. London: John | Russia.” Translated by. William Westall. 2 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1885. 
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The writer of these lines can never forget the painful impression 
made upon him by the sight of the released prisoner by the 
description of the cell in which that poor victim of revolutionary 
fanaticism and bureaucratic autocracy had been confined, until his 
cheeks and eyes became cavernous and his hair and his teeth fell 
out. When we have seen with our own eyes the deplorable effect 
produced by a Russian cell on one political prisoner, we are in- 
clined to believe that there may be only too much truth in the tales 
of cruelty and oppression told, in a decidedly sensational style, 
by the very clever advocate of Nihilism who writes under the 
pseudonym of “ S, Stepniak.” At the same time we cannot hel 
regarding his passionate pleadings on behalf of the imprison 
members of the Russian revolutionary party with some natural 
suspicion. Remembering to what lengths of mendacity the Polish 
revolutionists have at times gone when they wished to excite the 
minds of men in Western Europe against Russia, and how they 
invented, and swore to until they almost succeeded in convincing 
themselves of their truth, atrocities such as the flogging of 
numberless nuns at Minsk, and the flinging of a cradled infant out 
of the windows of the Zamoyski Palace at Warsaw, we may be 
—— if we do not immediately and unreservedly accept all 

e statements by which “ S. Stepniak” cannot fail to harrow the 
minds of his readers. But whether his reports are absolutely 
correct or somewhat exaggerated, the probability is that they are 
to some extent true, and the Russian Government is bound either 
to disprove them by evidence which cannot be doubted, or to 
confess, if not by words at least by conclusive silence, that it has 
been guilty of such sins of commission and omission as amount to 
crimes against humanity. 

There can be no divided opinion as to the talent displayed by 
the author of the present work. When he writes calmly, as he 
has done in almost every chapter that is not devoted to the 
sufferings of the Fae oy prisoners, he writes remarkably well, 
and his accounts of such institutions as the village communes, the 
town municipalities, the schools and the universities of Russia, 
are always deserving of serious consideration, and often of cordial 
praise. We wish that he had given us rather more information 
about himself, but he probably has good reasons for seeking seclu- 
sion, The word Stepniak, evidently a merely borrowed name, will 
not be found in ordinary Russian dictionaries. By Dahl, in his in- 
valuable Lexicon of the Living Great-Russian Language, a stepniak 
is defined as “one living in the Steppe glush”—the word glush 
(from glukhoi, deaf) being descriptive of an out-of-the-way place, 
such as a forest depth or the like. We gather from his preface 
that “S. Stepniak” has spent much time in Italy, where he pub- 
lished, in Italian, his first book, Za Russia Sotterranea (see 
Saturday Review, August 12, 1882), afterwards translated into 
English under the title of Underground Russia. In that work he 
described himself as the editor of the Nihilist organ, Zemlya ¢ 
Polya, or “ Land and Freedom,” a journal to which all had re- 
course who wished to give publicity to the complaints that from 
time to time escaped from the dungeons or mines in which the un- 
fortunate victims of the deadly struggle between Russian Socialism 
and Despotism were doomed to pineaway. That vehicle of revo- 
lutionary speech was, however, restricted to a very limited area, 
and could traverse but few of the highways of thought. By 
his works in Italian and English, and in the numerous other 
tongues into which they have translated, “ S. Stepniak ” has 

iven a world-wide utterance to the whispered murmurings which 

ve long been accumulating, and which now — to the heart 

of humanity with an outcry to whose din the Russian Govern- 
ment, ifit respects itself, cannot possibly close its ears. 

We do not propose to do more than cursorily call attention to 
the revolting list of alleged atrocities which render the pages of 
ad the present work most painful to their readers. The 

iption at p. 228 of Vol. I. of the state of certain prisoners, of 
whom the names are given in full, as they appe when they 
arrived at the Moscow railway-station, on July 26, 1883, is 
simply horrible. But we can only wonder that the Russian 
officials, dense as many of them notoriously are, should have 
allowed victims, whose mere appearance constituted a terrible 
indictment against their gaolers, to become visible to outside eyes. 
We prefer, atter regarding these and similar horrors with a thrill 
of acute pain, to pass on to the chapters in which are brought 
before our eyes the undoubtedly pitiable condition of many indivi- 
duals and institutions in Russia. We will select as a specimen the 
chapter which deals with the Russian Universities. 

Those learned institutions, we are told justly, “occupy a posi- 
tion altogether peculiar and exceptional.” In other countries 
Universities are merely places of learning or athletic sport. But 
in Russia they, as well as the public schools, are “ centres of the 
moet intense and ardent political life,’ and to the eyes of the 
Government the students appear to form “a dark and dangerous 
power, inimical to the laws and institutions of the realm.” Con- 
sequently everything that is possible is done by the high officials 
at St. Petersburg to annoy and repress those dangerous youths. 
The natural result is that countless Tnds, whose generous co’ 
and lofty aspirations might be turned to excellent account in the 
service of their native land, are exasperated into a hopeless rebel- 
lion, which finally leads to their imprisonment, or exile, or death. 
There seems to be no good reason for suspecting the genuineness 
of ‘the very interesting Report presented to the Ministry in 
December 1878 by the Council of the University of St. Peters- 
burt, which is quoted at p. 77 of Vol. II. Itis true that Mr. 

of has denounced it as a fabrication in the Moskovshi 
Védomosti ; but against that denial may be set the fact that 


names of the twelve professors who drew up the Report are now 
iven at length, and the inherent inprobe bility ot a document 
ving been forged, the falsehood of which, if it be false, can so 
easily be proved. It is sad to read of the hardships and insults 
to which so many youths of promise have been forced to submit, 
of the countless careers which have been ruined, of the numerous 
lives which might have done honour to their country, and perhaps 
benefited the world at large, now destined to be passed in ignomin 
and suffering. Few — will have any sympathy with 
the criminal fanatics whose wild and utterly reckless breathings 
have fanned the flame of discontent iz the minds of successive 
—— of Russian youth. All but universal reprobation will 
meted out to those instigators of rebellion who, after sowing 
the storm, have escaped from reaping the whirlwind, but who have 
no hesitation about exposing to its devastating sweep lads who, 
had it not been for their machinations, might have fared well and 
a and girls whom their instigations have driven from 
appy homes into what the Russian novelist Dostoevsky has signi- 
ficantly styled the Mértvy Dom, “ the Dead House.” But not even 
the most conservative of spectators could fail to feel the most 
intense pity for the more innccent victims of the revolutionary fire 
or storm, could he but see the miserable condition to which they 
have been reduced by the hardships consequent upon imprison- 
ment and exile. Truly pathetic were the lines (not quoted in the 
present work) said to have been written by Lydia Figner, a girl of 
great beauty who had devoted herself to distributing Socialist tracts 
among weliins ple, when she was at the point of death in her 
prison cell. “Why do you ask for proofs of my guilt?” 
she said. “ Look at my dress, my bare feet, my hands 
rough with toil. They are proofs of how I worked among the 
common people in whose cause I have suffered. But if that be not 
enough, wait till Iam dead. You will not have to wait long. 
Then pierce my breast, and gaze upon my heart. On it you will 
find written, ‘Love for my native land.’” This is the sort of 
material, fit for the building up of an empire strong not only in 
rifles or torpedoes, but in courageous and self-sacrificing men and 
women, which the Russian Government has not only rejected, but 
has done its best to destroy. Of the real nature of the deadly 
struggle now going on in Russia, the best and most true indication 
is to be found in Tourguenief's Nov’, translated into English by 
the late Mr. Ashton Dilke, under the title of Virgin Soil, Had 
the great Russian novelist been spared a little longer, he would 
have made the subject more clear in the story he was about to 
write, the theme of which was to be the immense difference which 
exists between Russian Nibilism and the Socialism of Western 
Europe. Unfortunately we can no lo turn to him for in- 
formation, but in the absence of his voice we may gain much 
— least the calmer utterances of the author of Russia 


TWO BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY.* 


HERE can be no doubt of the excellent intention of Dr. 
Galloway in the task he has set himself to accomplish. He 
desires to “ meet a heresy of the present day, namely, the denial 
of the inspiration of the books of the Pentateuch.” But whether 
his achievement is commensurate with his aim is another question. 
It is much to be feared that the heretics who have sufficient 
patience to wade through the nearly seven hundred octavo pages 
of very small type he has devoted to this purpose may after all 
remain heretics still, inasmuch as he has very little of importance 
to tell them which has not been said before, though he takes a 
good many words to tell it in. And he is unfortunately one of 
those writers who is not gifted with what an ill-natured critic 
once prayed might hereafter be bestowed on German philo- 
sophers, “ the inestimable blessing of a style.” And this is 
the more to be regretted because the method of argument he 
has been led to adopt is not only lengthy, but very com- 
plicated and elaborate. And the difficulty of following his 
argument is not lightened by an irregular apportionment of 
chapters varying in extent from ten pages to over two hun- 
oe 9 while no shred of an Index is provided to guide the 
reader through the mazes of this Cretan labyrinth. The author 
claims to have proved in his first three chapters—or, as he prefers 
to call them, “Dissertations "—that Moses wrote the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, but that Genesis wasa compilation made 
by him probably from twelve earlier documents, “some of which 
had been written by Jehovah Himself, and the others by inspired 
men, and that Moses was inspired to revise and rewrite them.” 
And hence a question arises both as to the authorship and the 
language of the first ten chapters. Were they written in alphabetic 
or in hieroglyphic characters, and which method of writing is the 
original and which the derivative one? To answer these questions 
involves what may be called a huge parenthesis extending over 
nine Dissertations and above 400 pages, in which it is argued that 
hieroglyphic writing was invented by the Egyptian god Thoth, 
who is identified by our author with the Cush af Gen. x. 6, and is 
therefore posterior to alphabetic, the origin of which is involved 
in mythology. The study of mythology, including all the ancient 
* Dissertations on the Philosophy of the Creation and the First Ten 
Chapters of Genesis. By William Galloway, M.A., Ph.D., M.D. 
Edinburgh: James Gem London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1885. 
Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. By Samuel 

Persia.” London; 


Johnson. With Introduction by O. B, Frothingham. 
Triibner & Co. 1885. 
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cosmagouine and theogonies, therefore becomes necessary, and we 
learn from it that “ mythology is a system of idolatrous religion 
founded upon the mythologization (?) of the first ten chapters of 
Genesis,” whence it follows that Genesis is older than the system 
of hieroglyphics and was alphabetically written. And it is further 
shown that “Jehovah, the Divine Son, invented the Hebrew 

and alphabet,” which He revealed to Adam in Paradise, 
and in which Genesis was written, the first three chapters being 
inscribed by the Son of God Himself on two distinct pillars of 
stone, the first—Elohistic—record before, the Jehovistic record 
after the Fall. But perhaps we had better let Dr. Galloway give 
his own summary of the plan of his work :— 

We have thus, instead of writing only one, been obliged to write three 
treatises. For, rst, Dissertations IV. V. VI. VII. and VIII. contain the 
origin, history, and value of mythology, the Phoenician, Roman, Greek 
theogonies, and all the Heathen cosmogonies, which might form a dis- 
tinct work of itself. Then, 2nd, the Dissertations IX. X. XI. and XII. 
contain the origin and history of alphabetic writing, the origin and history 
of hieroglyphic writing, the origin of the Hebrew language and the Hebrew 
alphabet by Jehovah for Adam and Eve's instruction in Paradise, which 
might form a second distinct treatise. And 3rd, the Dissertations I. II. 
ILI. and XIII. might form a distinct treatise on the Hebrew history of the 
Creation, or an exposition of the Creation of the first chapter of Genesis by 
the aid of Science. We might have restricted our work to the last subject, 
which was originally intended, but we do not regret being led to investigate 
the others, because the whole of mythology abundantly demonstrates to us 
that the first ten chapters of Genesis were in existence at the time of Cush 
(Thoth), when he first invented the idolatrous system of religion by 
allegorizing the substance contained in these ten chapters, which demon- 
strates also that they were then the inspired Scripture, and the foundation 
of the Patriarchal religion ; for he must have considered them as such, or 
he never would have made them the foundation of his idolatrous religion, 
and endeavoured by argument and even by physical force to maintain and 
propagate his views regarding them against those of the followers of the 
true religion of the time. Now this meets a heresy of the present day, 
namely, the denial of the inspiration of the books of the Pentateuch. But 
since the whole mythology abundantly demonstrates that the first ten 
chapters were in existence in the time of Cush, and regarded by apostates 
as containing a Divine religion, is demonstration that these first ten 
chapters of our Pentateuch history are inspired, and that all the other 
chapters following must also be inspired. 


It will be seen that the main argument is comprised in the first 
three chapters and the last—which occupies about a third of the 
entire volume—while the nine intervening chapters or “ Disserta- 
tions ” are interposed to prove what may be called the minor pre- 
miss, as to the posteriority of hieroglyphic characters to alphabetic. 
With the limited space at our command we must be content to 
take as read this subordinate portion of the treatise, and shall con- 
fine ourselves to noting very briefly the salient points of the thesis 
our author has undertaken to establish. And here we cannot help 
observing that his argument would have been more effective for 
its purpose, and certainly would have stood a better chance of 
being studied, if he had compressed it into about a third of the space. 
The book is in fact a kind of tesselated pavement, principally made 
up of long extracts—most of them, if not irrelevant, superfluous— 
from tolerably familiar works, both in prose and poetry, such as 
Cowper's Task and Young’s Night Thoughts. When Dr. Gallowa 
cautions us against resting the evidence of revelation on “ aon | 
an ever-changing thing as modern science,” and urges that we 
may be sure science and revelation, which come from the same 
Divine Author, will be found in the end to harmonize and mutu- 
ally support each other, he is only saying what all sensible theo- 
logians will readily acknowledge. But then on the very next page 
he insists that the plain sense of Scripture, “ after a critical exami- 
nation of the original Hebrew, most wonderfully agrees with 
modern science”; and in fact his object is to rehabilitate the 
theory, — supposed to have been discredited by recent dis- 
coveries, that the six days of Genesis correspond to successive 
geological periods. It is indeed absolutely n to his posi- 
tion to maintain this, unless the old explanation of literal days— 
which he abandons—can be reaffirmed, for he rigidly insists on 
“the plenary verbal inspiration of the book of Genesis” through- 
out as an historical record. To discuss how far this alternative 
explanation will hold water would be out of place here, even 
waiving the previous question as to whether sufficient data as yet 
exist for any final conclusion on the matter. We may however 
venture to call Dr. Galloway’s attention to the hypothesis of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton, Dr. Clifford, who has made a 

ial study of geology, as propounded in the series of papers in 
the Dublin Renew, Dr. Clifford argues against attaching any 
historical significance to the order of creation as set forth in the 
first chapter of Genesis, which he understands as an inspired 
liturgical poem indicating the separate acts of Creation to be 
made a special subject of thanksgiving on the different days of 
the week. We are not concerned here to defend or to examine this 
view of the matter, and Dr. Galloway—who is probably a Presby- 
terian—may not care much for the opinion of a Roman prelate. 
Still the fault am, on the Church of Rome by its most resolute 
opponents is generally that of believing too much rather than too 
little, and it is at least remarkable that a Roman Catholic bishop, 
who is known to be a student of science and must be presumed to 
be a sincere and orthodox believer in Biblical inspiration, should 
have thought this the best method of meeting the ail scientific 
difficulty, while he expressly insists that demonstrated facts can 
no better be adjusted to the modern hypothesis of six geological 
than to the old belief in six literal days of creation. 


here is a good deal of interesting detailed information scattered 
throughout Dr. Galloway's book, though it is not conveyed in. 
the happiest manner, and some minor epee he may be held to | 
have established ; but if he imagines, as he evidently does, that he 


bonanelen the last word on the relations of scientific discovery to 
es truth, we are afraid he will find himself very much mis- 


en, 
Mr. Johnson had already published a volume on inte, con- 
taining a sketch of Buddha and Buddhism, which received high 
commendation from Mr. Edwin Arnold, and another on China. 
His present volume was left unfinished at his death, in February 
1882, but so nearly completed that his editor has published it just 
as it stood, “not a line being added or taken away.” His Introduc- 
to be an enthusiastic admirer the author, but 
e admits two serious impeachments have been urged against 
the value of the work. In the first place Mr. Johnson was not an 
Orientalist, knew nothing of the Chinese or Persian languages, and 
had never travelled in the East. Mr. Max Miiller accordingly ob- 
serves that “ his knowledge of Oriental religions was at second Ny 
but still thinks he has made few statements for which he could 
not give chapter and verse, “though not always from the right 
book.” A far graver charge is too lightly dismissed by his editor, 
namely “ that of writing with a preconceived purpose to establish a 
certain theory about religious development and religious creeds, a 
fixed philosophical view, which must of necessity warp to some 
degree the mental and moral estimates of the systems he studies.” 
Mr. Frothingham virtually admits the fact, but pleads in justifica- 
tion or excuse that “ Mr, Johnson's theory was at any rate broad, 
large, elastic in its character”—which means that it was purely 
rationalistic—and moreover that the same charge must rest on 
Ewald, Baur, Renan, Gibbon, Macaulay, and Froude. No doubt 
it must; but the plea is a suicidal one, It is notorious that all 
these writers, except perhaps Ewald, undertook their task ae 
a brief for “a preconceived purpose,” and that the brief they h 
more or less _ the judgment of all of them, notably of the 
three last, in their estimate of facts. That it has shaped or 
largely modified Mr. Johnson's estimates is sufficiently manifest 
throughout. His editor tells us that Mr. Johnson was “ a teacher 
of the gospel of evolution,” who held, to use his own words, 
that “mind is evolved, not out of mere inorganic matter, but 
from the universe as a whole. The lowest physical beginnings 
are thus, in virtue of the cosmic force by which they exist, actual 
mentalities or mental germs.” And his work is written “ to cele- 
brate the dignity and scope of this idea.” He insists—in rather 
Hibernian phrase—“ that oe is no supernatural in the nature 
of things, and that miracle is an absurdity on its face.” His 
warm panegyrist, Professor Eitel, thinks his unfavourable esti- 
mate of Christianity, as compared with other religions, due to 
his closer acquaintance with its defects from practical experience, 
while his knowledge of other systems was literary and external 


only, 

Of the fact that Mr. Johnson rates the Christian much lower 
than any of the Eastern faiths there can be no room for doubt. 
It is patent all along, and is conspicuously brought out in his 
chapters on “Manichewism” and “ Gnosticism,” which he regards 
as very superior to Christianity. He is of course perfectly correct 
in saying that, while “ Gnosticism accepted the name of Christian, 
it rejected the distinctive substance of that faith”; that is just 
what the early Fathers insisted upon. But then he considers that 
Gnosticism was quite right in rejecting “a Hebrew deity, fettered 
in mind, ignoble in spirit, supplanted by the progress of man,” 
who “could be only a iurge, a blind instrument of the [pan- 
thistic] God who is all in all.” He almost waxes eloquent on the 
contrast :— 

So far was Gnosticism from being a servile adherence to ancient names 
and dogmas, a mere eclectic farrago of accepted traditions, that by its v 
nature, as well as by the variety and freedom of its forms, it was an capa 
protest against implicit faith,—a recurrence to the rights of reason, when 
they were threatened, as never before or since in history, with entire sup- 
pression, by the claims of a special revelation. Itself not free from super- 
naturalistic elements, it resisted that passive reception of dogmatic and 
personal absolutism which is the essence of supernaturalistic faith. It 
refused to drop the constructive powers of the intellect, which twenty 
centuries had slowly evolved, before a creed which pronounced the intellect 
sinful and vain; to surrender its rights of criticism before old and new 
scriptures which bore on their face corruption and delusion amidst all the 
better features which these had obscured. 

But we venture to differ entirely from Professor Eitel in 
that this very disparaging estimate of the Gospel is based not on 
better knowledge but on a marvellous ignorance alike of Christian 
doctrine and Christian history. It seems to be the one religion 
Mr. Johnson did not think worth the trouble of serious study, 
How else e.g. are we to explain the strange assertion that “ the 
el” of Avestan “ with Christian Dualism is carried out in 
the creation of an evil humanity by Ahbriman, in opposition to the 
; only the curse is not a doom of depravity on the whole 
ut the creation of wicked portions outside of the law.” There is 
no shred of authority before the time of Calvin for this monstrous 
parody of the doctrine of original sin, while “ the creation of an 
evil humanity ” by the devil is not a parody but a contradiction of 
the Scriptural record of the temptations of our first parents. What 
again does the author mean by informing us that, in its funda- 
mental principle of propagating the orthodox faith by the sword 
“Tslam was not slow to follow the example” of Christianity 
Where could Mahomet have found the slightest hint of such 
a principle in the New Testament, which he was thoroughly 
familiar with, or what “ examples” of it are presented in the 
history of the early Christian centuries? Medieval perse- 
cution of heretics may have been partly borrowed from the 
teaching of the Koran—which the invaders had introduced 
into Europe—but clearly cannot have inspired it.- Whether 
Mr. Johnson had any “experimental” knowledge of Christianity 
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‘we are unable to say ourselves, but no difficulty can be felt in 
accepting his editor's assurance that he had none; that his 
“critical” knowledge of it was of the shallowest and most 
unreliable kind he has himself supplied abundant proof. Of the 
Oriental religions he did know something, and the value of his 
writings, it is, consists, “in eir his editor 
supposes—for his ideas are neither original nor lucid nor parti- 
dally striking—but in his of facts, so far as it be 
trusted. The chapter on Zoroaster, or Zarathustra as he is here 
called, is therefore one of the most interesting, but its interest is 
necessarily limited by the circumstance that “ Zoroaster is the 
obscurest figure in the line of prophets and messiahs,” and for 
this among otber reasons he is a far less impressive figure 
than the historical Buddha or Sakyamuni. His very name is 
variously interpreted as “star of gold,” “star of life,” “singer 

raise,” “brave camel driver,” and “seed of Venus”; his 
date has been fixed by different chroniclers at periods ranging 
from 6,000 to 600 3.c,; his place of birth is disputed be- 
tween Chaldea, Media, and Bactria. And Mr. Johnson is not 
a with a solution of any of these controversies ; indeed 

implies that they are insoluble, and perhaps he is right. 
We could wish however that he had been content to addict 
himself more exclusively to the investigation of facts, and 
had indulged less copiously in nebulous theorizing, which to 
American readers may possibly commend itself as “a lofty, stimu- 
lating, inspiring interpretation of the cosmic idea, full of encourage- 
ment to every high spiritual feeling, lifting the whole exposition 
into a sphere of ideal faith,” but will certainly appear to the duller 
apprehension of most educated Englishmen an obscure and often 
somewhat coarse réchauffé of the trite commonplaces of modern 
rationalism. It is, for instance, rather late in the day to rhapsodize 
over “ Gibbon’s splendid demonstration of the adequacy of natural 
conditions” for the spread of Christianity, and to insist that “ the 
old logic ” of Christian apologists “ would prove Mahomet’s claim 
to miraculous aid more valid than that of Christ.” We are inclined 
on the whole to prefer the old logic, if Mr. Johnson is to be taken 
as a typical expositor of the new. 


A DIARY OF TWO PARLIAMENTS.* 


HIS book will be found useful as an aide-mémoire, and will 
probably be frequently consulted for the dates of the great 
measures which have and for the “ exciting scenes” that 
have enlivened the debates in two Parliaments which have been 
more prolific for good or for evil than most of their predecessors, 
Mr. Lucy's diary is generally accurate, and if his personal sketches 
are not always in the severest good taste, and if his comments on 
men and manners are sometimes frank to the verge of ill-breeding, 
we hope that we may charitably impute these /dches against good 
manners more to the unfortunate “ tone of the age” than to any 
inherent ill-nature in the author. When Mr. Lucy is uncivil he is 
evidently uncivil unawares; when he gibes at the ill-favoured 
presence and carriage of one honourable member, or talks of the 
“conceited verbosity” of another, it never seems to occur to 
him that such remarks were not until very lately printed by one 
gentleman of another. The author of this journal is a perfect en- 
cyclopedia of later Parliamentary lore. Does his memory carry 
him back to Lord Lyndhurst’s famous reply to a Scotch biogra- 
phical Lord Chancellor, who, on being reproved for gross rudeness, 
assured the House that he was quite unconscious of having said 
a word which could hurt the feelings of any gentleman ? 

Events follow upon each other’s heels at such railway speed 
nowadays that the sayings and doings of ten or even of five years 
ago are only half remembered by most of us. Mr. Lucy’s lively 

bring back to our minds many things of which we were 
inning to have only a loose and dim recollection. We dare say 
that there are many young men even among those who take an 
intelligent interest in politics who have never heard of, or at 
any rate who have more than half forgotten, Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt’s truculent attack on his present chief when the foolish 
Public Worship Bill was exercising men’s minds. And how 


- many remember the keen og Singer it gave us all when the hon. 


member for Greenwich took his revenge, and, @ propos of the 
ent Home Secretary’s abuse of Lord Salisbury for over-strong 
guage “in another place,” held up his embryo lieutenant 
to public scorn for his legal, ecclesiastical, and Parliamentary 
ignorance? We are grateful to the pleasant keeper of old 
journals who resuscitates these buried facts for us, and reminds us 
ow we and the rest of the world smiled aloud when it was 
announced that the “scion of a very ancient stock” and the 
commentator of Homer had “ made friends.” 

And go in lighter matters. 

The wit of a speech, we all know, lies in the ears of its hearers. 
Outsiders smile the smile of the sea-sick at sarcasms and repartees 
which make our senators hold both their sides. We know, and 
‘we marvel at the knowledge, that the House of Commons is moved 
to bursts of merry laughter when some mad wag in the “ assembly 
of gentlemen” calls on a tedious or unmellifluous orator to sing 
his h. But how many of us. know the genesis of this merry 
jest ? Mr. Lucy tells us. 


Mr. Whalley wished to gain the opinion of the House upon a certain 
h accustomed to be sung in a Roman Catholic Sunday school, and, 
wing a little book from his pocket, observed that he would read it aloud. 


of Two Parliaments—The Disraeli Parliament, 1874-1880. 
By Henry W. Lucy. London: Cassell & Co. 


A member, struck with a happy thought, called out “Sing it,” and forth- 
with arose a unanimous shout of “Sing, sing!” For some time after it 
was the custom to greet Mr. Whalley in this fashion, until the practice 
was stopped by the then Speaker, who ruled it to be out of order. 


The author of this diary tells many jokes; sunt bona some 
of them, sunt m medtocria, and not a few of them are 
so poor and pointless that we cannot conceive how a writer 
who himself is never dull can have been at the pains of i 


Here are a few of the best of them :— 

The Select Committee on Sunday Closing in Ireland, anxious to obtain 
the widest information on the subject, ordered five copies of a work they 
saw advertised under the title of Times of Refreshing in Spain. On the 
parcel being delivered, it was found that the book was a periodical pub- 

shed under the auspices of the Edinburgh Spanish Evangelical Society. . 

In the course of the present Lord Brabourne’s evidence before a Railway 
Committee he pared the Company to “a man struggling in deep water 
with two heavy weights attached to his legs, who, unless a rope were 
thrown to him, would be strangled. “ This,” says Mr. Lucy, “comes of 
writing fairy tales, It is only in Wonderland men are strangled by 
weights attached to their trousers.” 

Lord Truro, who has in him the makings of a great orator, inter- 
rupted the other night by precise Lord Redesdale, on the ground that he 
had not given notice of the question upon which he was showing a disposi- 
tion to enlarge, said, “ My lords, my object is not to ask a question, but 
to inquire whether Her Majesty’s Government have had their attention 
called to this matter.” 

During a discussion in Committee of Supply, Charles Lewis expressed 
the hope that something or other would not prove another fly in the oint- 
ment to spoil the digestion of an honourable member opposite. Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy thereupon remarked that though Irish members had many 
peculiarities, they did not, as a rule, eat ointment. 


Mr. Lucy brings before us very vividly some of the scenes in 
Parliament which have become historical, as when Mr. Bright 
offered to introduce Dr, Kenealy to the Speaker, and when, a little 
time after, he tore to shreds the pretensions of the impertinent 
advocate’s client. Sir John Astley’s denial that he ever stood in 
fear of the Chevalier O'Clery or of any other Irishman is capi- 
tally reported. So is Mr. Chaplin’s speech on Mr. Biggar’s 
motion for the withdrawal of strangers 1rom the House, when 
he knew that mong those strangers were the Prince of Wales 
and the German Ambassador. “The honourable member for 
Cavan,” were the concluding words of Mr. Chaplin's speech, 
“appears to forget that he is now admitted to the society of 
gentlemen.” At this rebuke we are told that Mr. Biggar 
“ audibly chuckled.” He was probably equally lost to a sense 
of shame when Mr. Mitchell Henry, in suave accents and with 
a gentle irony, expressed a hope that the honourable member 
for Cavan might “ ultimately conform himself to the atmosphere 
of the House.” If Mr. Biggar is a fly which causes the oint- 
ment of the House of Commons to “go bad,” Major O'Gorman, 

ually “ nationalistic” and quite as uncompromising an Anglo- 

obe, never gave offence to anybody, and was only joking when 
e himself pretended to take offence. When he compared him- 
self to Aristides and expressed a readiness to be ostracized, 
members smiled complacently, for they did not believe that 
any one would have the heart to write the name of such an 
Athenian on a condemnatory oyster-shell. When the same 
rtly warrior dwelt, with tears in his voice, on the cruel in- 
justice done by the Sunday Closing Bill to the pious Irish farmer, 
“who, having adored his God in the morning, went out in the 
afternoon to get a glass of ale or porter,” and when he assured 
the House that these farmers were “men who loved their land- 
lords, and whose landlords loved them—men whose lives Plutarch 
might have written,” we feel as if the ghostly echoes of the 
laughter which must have convulsed his hearers were once more 
awakened and were ringing in our ears. 

There are capital portraits of the present Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Newdegate, Sir Charles Adderley, and Lord Henry Lennox, and 
of Mr. Bernal Osborne, who, “ being merely flippant and devoid 
of certain sensibilities, was able to indulge in rude personalities 
from which a gentleman would shrink,” and of the present Lord 
Chief Justice, whom “no one but himself would pronounce a man 
of extraordinary Parliamentary ability,” and who “did a good 
deal in a way that will be recognized when the history of the Ad- 
ministration comes to be written to hasten the discomfiture of 
Gladstone's Government.” 

Of Mr. Disraeli the author throughout shows a want of gene- 
rous appreciation, though he acknowledges that “on becoming 
leader of the House of Commons he fixed upon a policy of polite 
consideration to which he was the more drawn as certain 
members of the Ministry he succeeded were notorious for the 
brusqueness of their manners.” 

Mr. Lucy has little toleration for old age. He thinks that Mr. 
Disraeli ought to have given up office in 1875; and in 1878 he 
writes that “Gladstone has long ceased to interest the House.” 
These opinions and assertions will be received by most persons 
with a wondering smile. Mr. Joseph Cowen is admirably de- 
scribed as a man whom “nature has gifted with the endowment 
of a simple eloquence which, if it s alone, would move a mul- 
titude, and in whose mind enthusiastic chivalry and world- 
embracing loving-kindness are balanced by the action of a keen 
intellect, a rich fund of practical common sense, and a wide and 
close acquaintance with men and books.” Sir Charles Dilke, too, 
is cleverly sketched. It is with regret that we feel compelled 
to close our notice of the first part of this diary. Whatever may 
be its faults of tone, it is almost indispensable to the library of 
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persons who care to study the politics of their own times. Men 


will have no difficulty in correcting the author’s occasional mis- 
taken estimates of the people and things he writes about. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ts the process of collecting his admirable critical essays (1) M. 
Emile Montégut has come to the subject of contemporary 
English writers, and we are glad of it. The iére série of 
pa on this subject includes George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, 
and “ Un roman de la vie mondaine”—thut is to say, 
Livingstone. With the true instinct of a man of letters, M. 
Montégut has reprinted his articles just as he wrote them, re- 
producing, not indeed without comment, but without alterations, 
the speculations as to the sex of the author of Adam Bede, in 
which, like other people, he indulged a quarter of a century a 
This paper is completed by another originally published in 1883. 
M. anny does not seem to have seen, or at least to have 


reviewed, Mr. Cross’s book, for which we are rather sorry. But 
the study, or rather the two studies, are very interesting, and 
exhibit excellently the critical flair which M. Montégut pos- 


sesses in so high a degree. The articles on Charlotte Bronté 
deserve to be equally well spoken of. In criticizing George 
Lawrence’s odd mixture of charlatanerie and genius, M. Montégut 
has perhaps been a little at the disadvantage which even the acutest 
foreigner experiences, if he does not feel, in estimating that kind 
of book. e use, we need hardly say, “ foreigner” in no insular 
sense, and we apply the description as well to Englishmen judging 
French books as to rn English. Only a man 
thoroughly familiar with English schools, English universities, 
English mess-rooms, English society generally, can quite a 
preciate the element of b/ague which is mixed with Lawrence's 
muscular un-Christianity. But even here M. Montégut is 
thoroughly well worth reading. 

There is, it seems to us, only one book left to be written profit- 
ably about Voltaire (2), and MM. Perey and Maugras have not 
of e passages in his own and other e's writi ing 
on his life. It would be troublesome, butt oul be richly worth 
doing. What MM. Perey and Maugras have done is to add one 
more to the innumerable books which contain a little new matter 
and a great deal of repetition. 

M. mech (3) has begun a complete and very handsome edition 
of Flaubert, of which the first two volumes, containing Madame 
Bovary and Salammbo, are before us. They are handsome octavos 
not too large or heavy, but big enough for clear type, fair margins, 
and in all ts they deserve to rank with the best recent 
library editions of French classics. Nor is the edition to be a mere 
reprint, for some hitherto unpublished Mélanges are promised, 
The first volume has an admirable portrait frontispiece. 

We have before us two first French books—though, strictly speak- 
ing, Common-Sense French (4) is the second part of a first book. 
It has the advantange of being entirely in French (if that is an 
advantage), and of being printed in exceedingly large and clear 
type. M. Esclangon’s volume (5) is, as usual, partly in English, and 
is well arranged ; but, like too many school books, sins in respect 
of rather small and crowded, though perfectly distinct, print. 

Some wiseacre remarked the other day that there is a “re- 
action” in France in favour of Lamartine (6) and against Victor 
Hugo. It is needless to say that there is nothing of the kind. 
But a good and elegant edition of the poems was wanted, and M. 
Lemerre has supplied it. The volumes before us contain the 
Méditations (all three series) and some minor work, including the 
curious er chant du pélerinage d' Harold. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
AX Apology for the Life of Mr. Gladstone (Ward & Downey) 


would have proved much more effective if it were less diffuse 

and iterative. Rigorous condensation would heighten the finer 

a irony, and it is not too much to say that if reduced to 

f its present bulk it would gain immensely in force. The irony 

is imperfectly sustained, nor is it consistently fine or telling. The 

writer lapses into a 7 which is nothing better than second-rate 

journalism, and his humour becomes crystallized in such cheap 

as “the grand Weg,” “Our great and Grand Old Man,’ 

and so forth. The writer has not done justice to a tempting 

subject. He is sometimes happy in dealing with the simple 

Gladstonian and with the Premier’s biographers, but we feel that 
Mr. Barnett Smith is very small game for tke satirist to fly at. 

Lord Ronald Gower is a traveller, and, like other travellers, 


(2) Eerivains modernes de ? Angleterre. Par Emile Montégut. Paris: 
Hachette. 


2) La vie intime de Voltuire aur Délices et a@ Ferney. Par L. Perey et 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(3) Cuvres complites de Gustave Fiaubert. Vols, I, and II. Paris: 
tin. 


(4) Common-Sense French. Part Il. By H. Pooley and K. Carnie. 
nm: Swan Sonnenschein. 

(4) Esclangon’s First French Course. London and Glasgow: Collins. 

(6) Poésies de A. de Lamartine. Vols. 1.and Paris: Lemerre. 


of Py voy mind who have learned to master their prejudices | from 


he prints his impressions, The title-page of Notes of a Tour 

Brindisi to Yokohama (Kegan Paul & Co.) the 
profound apothegm from an unknown author, “ Voyager, c'est 
apprendre.” From this we deduce that we should also learn some- 
what from the record of the traveller, Lord Ronald Gower 
is, however, surprisingly reticent. His vision is very much that 
of your average Cook's tourist. mee gy he sees resembles 
something else; when he has recorded this depressing fact he 
conceives he has fulfilled his mission. Thus does Lord Ronald 
Gower add to his ample store of knowledge ; Aden reminds him of 
Hong Kong, Penang is not unlike Naples, at Ambar our traveller 
is reminded of Heidelberg and Ehrenbreitstein. At Aden the 
Lady Superior of a certain Order reminded him of “our Queen.” 
Here, also, the natives, “ like at Honolulu,” dived for coins in the 
harbour, as “natives” do very generally all over the world. 
The exposure of the dead on the Towers of Silence is wittily 
called “a weird form of burial, or devoural.” These shrewd 
observations, together with some effusive patronage of Lord 
Ripon and a mighty disdain of the European community in 
Calcutta, are the fruits of Lord Ronald Gower's tour. Evidently 
the grand tour has lost its curative properties, and one may go 
even from Brindisi to Yokohama and learn nothing. 

Mr. Robert Miller Christy's Manitoba Described (Wyman & 
Sons) is a full and well-digested account of the great Canadian 

rovince, with excellent little maps and some useful meteoro- 
ogical statistics. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., edits a series of handbooks, entitled 
“The Imperial Parliament,” which makes an excellent start with 
the Marquess of Lorne’s interesting and suggestive Imperial Federa- 
tion (Swan Sonnenschein & Oo.) This subject has been much 
ventilated of late in the press and through conferences, yet it can 
hardly be said to be completely received by the public. The aims 
of the Federation League and what is meant by “Imperial Fede- 
ration” are admirably elucidated in Lord Lorne’s little book. 

Lady William Godolphin Osborne’s translation of Lise Fleuron 
(Remington & Co.) introduces M. Ohnet’s last novel but one to 
a large section of the public. The version is fluent, and, so far 
as we have tested it, satisfactory; the unflattering portrait of 
the author is a shocking example of engraving. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s reprint of the rare first edition of Shelley's 
Alastor, and other Poems (Reeves & Turner), is an attractive 
volume as well as an uate reproduction. Mr. Dobell intends 
to issue other reprints of Shelley, an undertaking that deserves 
recognition and support. 

Among our new editions are Mr. St. George Mivart’s philoso- 
hical dialogues Nature. and Thought (Burns & Oates), and Mrs. 
liphant’s Carita (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Well printed and neatly bound, if insolent in colour, are the 
reprints of popular fiction that form “ Cassell’s Red Library,” 
of which The Old Curiosity Shop is before us. 

The Gordon Birthday Book, edited by Mary Frances Billington 
(Remington & Co.), contains several extracts from General 
Gordon’s letters hitherto unpublished, and should be one of the 
most popular of its class. 

We have received Dickens's Dictionary of the Thames and 
Dickens's Dictionary of London, both for 1885 (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Mr. Blackburne’s Academy Sketches for 1885 (Chatto & Windus) ; 
and two of the excellent elementary class-books of “ Blackwood’s 
Educational Series,” Short Stories from the History of England 
and Algebra for Beginners (Blackwood & Sons). 

The length of the notice which we can give to Professor 
Holland's European Concert in the Eastern Question (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press) must not be taken as a measure of the import- 
ance of the book. It is purely a book of reference, containing the 
various treaties affecting the subject, with brief introductions and 
notes. It is thus simply invaluable to the student and publicist, 
but does not lend itself well to miscellaneous comment. No 
member of Parliament, no journalist of the higher class, and no 
Englishman who, differing with Mr. Trevelyan on foreign policy, 
has time and.means to study it for himself, ought to be without 
the volume. 

We note with pleasure the appearance of another of Mr. 
Ludlow’s most satisfactory reprints of the First Folio text of 
Shakspeare. As You Like It is the present number (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) 

There is a great deal of good sense and truth to be found, along 
with a certain amount of rather imaginative handling and a few 
errors of detail, in Russia, Europe, and the Last, by a Foreigner 
(London: Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Unfortunately the English 
constituencies + aed to be almost as blind and deaf as Mr. 
a would wish them to truth and good sense about foreign 

airs. 

The Story of the Soudan War, by W. Melville Pimblett 
(London: Remington), is little more than newspaper cuttings 
dressed up with some of the author's sauce—which is not a very 
good sauce. But every additional book, good or bad, has the 
chance of reaching an additional ear. 

Notes for Boys, by an Old Boy (London: Elliot Stock), very 
much resembles other books of the same kind in containing a 
mass of very well-meant advice, not much of which is other than 
sound in substance, though some of it had better have been left 
—_ and a good deal of it is very unlikely to have any practical 
effect. 

*_ Mr. Lewis Morris has had a Birthday Book (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) made of his verses. So has Shakspeare— 
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which shows * there is one point in which Mr. Lewis Morris is 
like Sha 

Major B. Evans, R.A., has expended much thought and 
labour on The Philatelic Handbook (Stanley, Gibbons, & Co.), an 
illustrated guide to stamp collectors. Some of the cuts are truly 
barbarous in design and execution, and all are faithfully re- 
produced. 
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HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Reoistrar.— 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MA NCHESTER—The 


Leotunesea in FRENCH will become ' vacant at the end of the current Session 
of Mr. the Professorship of 


Aa a 


_ through the elec: Lallemand to French in University College, 
ndon. 

for the are invited to forward applications and | 

the Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, not later than Monday, 


5 une 15 next 
‘A detailed statement of the terms and conditions of the office will be forwarded on applica- 


to Dr. GREENWOOD, the Principal of the 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
DEMONSTRATORSHIP oF EX EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, 


The Council invite ap: Postiony for the Chair of EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—sal 
£300, with a share of the ts’ Fees ; also for the post of DEMONS NSTRATOR salary £5, 
Ap jlications, with tothncmiaa, te to be sent not later than June %. For further information 

ap, 


_ ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar. 


M4GDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Master—The Rev. H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Ireland, and Craven Scholar. 

New Boys may still be received for the term. This is sui 
a ars i present term is particularly suitable for 

The work of every Boy is under the direct euperststen of the Master. Particular attention 
is ow to young Boys, and there is special p 

mong the successes recently gained :—Th Classical Scholarshi Ay 

Mache ematical Scholarships ; Firs t Class ia Fin Sather 
matical School; First Class in Classical Moderations ; two First in. 
Moderations; Accessit to Junior Mathematical (University) Scholarship. 

Terms in the school house for board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subscrip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 

For inf ti lati Choristerships, 

For information eutetive to Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 


[SLE 


of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 

Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD ROLLO. 

Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. BISHOP M*DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 


Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B., C.L.E, 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., aq 
Nine Aadetan:- -Masterg, Classical and Modern Departmen are received by the 
Head-Master, Second Master, and French Master. Special Indian 
The Colleze stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the advantages of a Sou 
Vrivate Chapel, Racquet and Fives Courts; Sea Bathing cna 
_ —For P apply to the Rev. the IeaD-MASTER, or the HON. SECRETARY, 
Rye de, ale of W ight. 


Chamberlain on his Native Heath—Unprotected Houses—A C 
Congress on Production—A Substantial Ghost—The White Feather, Vol. II.— 
Mr. Morley on the Crimes Act—The Cry for a Conservative a Bally- 
ragging”’ in Police-Courts.—The Home Secretary and the Criminal Law. 


Handel's Orchestra—The Haymarket Theatre ; St. George’ 
hensions of the French te ge Ballet—Unfair Bowling —Sefior 
The Picture Galleries. 


IV.—The Theatres—Recitals—The Lawless Duello. 


The Revised Version of the Holy Bible—Four Novels—Featherman’s Social History 
of Mankind—Sport—Dr. Abbott's Bacon—The of National Biograp’ ny 
—Two Little Wars—Recent Record Office Publications—Books on Divinity— 
French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


_ London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALBERT PALA Ss. W. 
Admission daily, One Shilling. Open from Twelve till Ten o'clock. 
Orchestral Concerts by the National Orchestra. Leader, Frye Parker. Solo 
comet, Mr. Conduetor, Mr, A. J. Caldicott, Mus. 
Outdoor Cones rts, Hiram Henton. 
ic Tliuminations e: 


TSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, Ryde. — NINE 
F SCHOLARSHIPS will be com mapeted for on July to the Rev. 
the Hrap-M the Second Master, ARTHUR A, Esq., Sandring- 


ham:House, Tile Wight College, Ryde. 


COLLEGE, GLENALMOND Gn the Perthshire 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
four of £50, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have 
been under Fourteen on ary 1, 1885.—For further particulars,apply to the Rev. the 
Warven Radley College. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A Number of OPEN 
varying from £00 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July.— 


| 
For particularsy1 prospectus, ac., apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B, 


SCHOL. ARSHTES, ver: 
For particulars appiy to 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near READING.—Inco ted 
by Royal Charter 1862. FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARS? TIPS (free and 
tuition), ONE EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THREE EXHIBITIONS, value 
Thirty Guineas per annum, will compere | for on June 3). Candidates must be between 
the date tinder ‘Thre xamination in Classics atics. 
8 over and under nistern, Sens Clergymen and tlemen 
Apply to the Hew. the W 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL. — NINE SCHOLARSHIPS for 


FOUR FOUNDATION, each £24 a year, open to Boys already in the 
THREE FOUNDATION SENTRA E, cach £24 a yenr, open only to 
School. ‘TWO of these wili be raised to £50 for Eye who would be Board.rs. 

ONE IfOUSE SCHOL RSHUTP, £50, or Boarder 

ONE GLADSTONE eq 
or not, but limited to — 

The Examinat on for 

Application to Rev. C. 


ot in the School already will Le July 29 


i | 
| 
| 
| | 
i 
| 
| | 
= = 
| 
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| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
A Coral Island—Playing at Politics—As You Like Jt in the Open Air—The Derby— 
| 
— 
| 
Memoriél Concer by Artistes and Select Choir from the Royal Normal College 
awce' emoria ONC rtist anda 
end Academy of Music for the Blind, ee ee 
For times and further particulars see Daily 
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ROSsaLi SCHOOL.—TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR-: SALE OF EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH-CLASSED CLARETS. 
‘Candidates examined in of Mathematny MESSRS. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, of 2 St. 
"School, Dunstan's Hill, E.C., have received inetructions from Messrs. L. TAMPIER 


under 143, 15j, and 16}.-Apply to the Rev. the Hgap-MASTER, Rossal. 
wood. 97 Jermyn Street, St. James's, No. Piccadilly, to 

iy ALE, without reserve, on TUESDAY, June 23, the —a~ Splen 
See OL ARES at least Collection of CLARETS, taken from the stock of their Bordeanx House, of the 
the Heap-MasTER, School House, Sherborn: ¥ —_ vintages and of the highest growths, consisting of about 3,000 dozens, 


uding :— 

THE VIOAR, of HIGH LEIGH, Sel, and | 

Clessman, ), prepares a few t ha eau Latour, vintage 1869, 1875, and 
Wercwed. life and good teaching. Station 4ymm.— Address, Rev. H. SunRivGR, High Leigh, 1873. ad Bottled at their respective 

Chateau Margaux, vintage 1877. Chateaux with full brands, 
DUCATION, GERMANY.—An ENGLISH LADY, from Chateau Mouton Rothschild, vintage 

Indie, settling in Hanover for several the EDUCATION of her two Children, 
wishes to take charge of One or Two G BLA thom 8 Six to Twelve years), to bring up with her Chatevn Léoville. vintage 1869, 1874, 1877, 1870, and 1865, 
own. Highest references in England, Andie and Germany.—Address, Mrs. SANDFORD, Chateau Pichon Longueville, vintage 1874. 
Eich Strasse 51, Hanover. Chateau Larvse, vintage 1875. 
Chateau Cos d’Estournel, vintage 1870. 
PASTBOURNE.— Mr. A. MAX WILK INSON, M. A,, Harrow Chateau Ducrn, vintage 1865. 

and Oxford, receives BOYS from Eight to Fourteen years of age ro ficatine for the Public Chateau Palmer, vintage 1869, 1874, and 1868, 
Schools.—For Prospectus and re-erences address, Manningham House, ds, Eastbourne. — Chateau Lagrange, vintage 1874. 
Chateau Giscours, vintage 1865. 
AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
L Norwich High School, offers to elder GIRLS home. with great advan Fontes Const, ‘vintage 1676, and others, 
tages for the study are Languages, The whole of the wines have been shipped to London for the purpoee of sale, 
210 kindly the Rev. Wiliam Vincent. | wilt be sold at price in Samples and catalogues ean be obsained 
ills tom Abbot. in England during the mon’ Messrs, Sovrmanp & Co., 2 St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C. 
June. tters may dressed Cottage, ewton 

FLECTRICAL SNGINEERING, including ELECTRIC 

LIGHT ENGINEERING.— VACANCIES for "GENTLEMEN' S$ SONS at the West 
London of 101 Uxbridge Road, W.—Apply to the SECRETARY 

tic of redu: remiums. ‘These Schools are in connexion with an eminent firm . 


for particulars 
of Electrical Engineers 4, Contractors. Board and residence for country students. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 
Annual Jecome, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Bxpenditare £12,000 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of the “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


Sgt. Five acres of ornamental grounds. Six Lawn Tennis Courts. 2%0 Rooms. 
Table-d'néte at separate tables from Six to Eight o _—. ne Swimming Bath ; also 
Private Baths. Baths. . Address, M MANAGER, Ilfracombe, } North De ‘on. | 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
UGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most — 
literal. A.D._1868. Cash Prices; no extra for time given. Large, useful 
Stock to select from. Illustrated priced Catalozuc. with Terms, post free. oan, 249, and 250 _ fallen away. J 
Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell 1 Street, W. Established 1962 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, . “ 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS. Sold by all Stationers SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 


throughout the World. 
a ‘at of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
M° FAT HYDROPATHIO and P ENSION, Dumfriesshire. promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Prevaration for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


establishments of the kind in the kingdom. is beautifully’ situated amidst magnificent 
ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 


mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway from 

a eee is paid to the Cuisine. (Wines may be used at “table, or not, at visitor's 
scretion 
For Terms apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident Manager and Secret. 
Nore.—The 10 a.m. Train from Euston Station, London. reaches Moffat ui 6.47, in time for 


certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
SOUTHALL'S SANITARY LOWELS (Patented).— Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
Doree LADIES. ANTISEPTIC and ABSOR: Is. and 2s. per packet 


Sample Packet of | Dozen Towels, with Maererlp tive Circular, containing = applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


Six’ Packets, 6s, 6d. and 12s. dd. ; from the Patentees and Sole dk tg 
SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 


9 | Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 
EENINSULAR and ORIENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION OW LAN DS hair. it contains no lead or poisonous 


COMPA 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HEIt. Absrys MAILS TO INDIA, M AC AS S AR ingredients, and can also be had in a 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. GOLDEN COLOR, 
. Wednesdays, 12.301 Ol 
STRAITS, and JAPAN children, Sold everywhere. 


From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .... 4 Thursdays, 12.30 P.ot. 
From Brindisi, Mondays. 


TURKISH BATHS. 
BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. J. & I. NEVILL. 


NOAILLES, 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
OUT. XM. A. Govacrt “The magnificent plano ts Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.m. to 7 3s. 6d. | 7 to9 p.m. Qs, 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 paw. 3s. 6d. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. . : 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 


LLIAM 8S. BURTON'S USEFUL PRESENTS in SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE, pr —A New Stock of CHOICE DESIGNS, heavil 


SILVERPLATED and highly finished, at very low prices for cash. No DECEPTIV Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Bors, 08 0d. te Prospectus post free on application. 
Claret dees de. ise. SILVER MEDAL, 
Cruet Frames go HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1834. 
Breakfast Dishes revolving F R Y Ss “A most delicio OCOA. 
Sal ls and Servers 198. 0d. to 10s. us and valuable article.” Standard, 
do. rl handles. 
COCOA, | FRY’s cocoa extract. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S USEFUL PRESENTS. MEDALS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST NICKEL. 


 |COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


as STERLING SILVER, and The united Firms will give special attention to the 
Samples at 


WILLIAM ‘Ss. BURTON, Eleetro-Silver Plater, Cutler, A STIC DRAPING OF WINDOWS, 
and General Furnishing Tronmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 2, 3, andg4 | And have engaged an Artist expressly to superintend this branch of their business. 


N 
COLZA OIL: best, 2. 94. per gallon | KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, 1s. 68 10 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 
805 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £1,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, 43,400,000. 


Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ROeYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


Royal Exchange, London. June 3, 1885. 
The Court of Directors of the ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do Hereb 


Gov ERNOK. aud that the Court ‘wilt be by Adjournment, und at 
e Election of 


same place and during the same time, on Friday, the 3rd of July next, 
‘Twenty-four ‘ORS. Which Elections will be covenalty at cach times as the 
Court shal! appoint ports from the eers. 


to receive the respective Ke; 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 
N.B.—Printed Lists of the tors to be delivered at the 
Proprie qualified to vote will be ready ve 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

ery protection against omission to pay premiums: 

rid-wide residence alter one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total l’rofits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PH@nNix FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782. 
against and in all parts of the World. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Joint Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. — 


105, 000 ACOIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as Compensation by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64 Cornhill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
Funds, 426),000 ;—Premium Income, £235,000. Chairman, HARVIE M. Far Guan, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations. the Local Agents, or bm flice, 8 Grand 
liotel Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head London, E.C. 
LLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(CONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS._SELECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 
NOW AT TEMPTING PRICES. 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANTEED ABLE OF FLUCTUATIONS. 
AMERICAN RAILS..WHAT TO AVOID. WHAT TO BUY. 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN sal S.—PRESENT POSITION. FUTURE 


OSPECTS. 
FOREIGN SECURITIES. MEANS OF INVESTMENT. 
FERENCE TO ae Ns ND EGYPTIANS 
TRUSTS AND SECURITIES.A sBLECT OF INVESTMENTS, 
WITH GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS. 
MONTHLY CIRCULAR, No, 441, now being issued, contains 
special information regarding the esbove and other Securities, which we recommend 
to the careful consideration of Investors and Capitalists. Complete copy of Circular will be 
forwarded post free on application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
opened qeceuding to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on balances when not drawn below £50, No commission charged for 
kee Mone. on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
jank undertakes, free of charge. the custody of Writings, and other Securities 
al Valuables; Hp of | is of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
epplication. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3it. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
A NEW araine MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, at a very moderate 
8 This yin Mattress (3 ft., 90s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 


HEALS SOMMIER ELAST IQUE FORTATIF, of have been sold, is 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft. This, wi rench Mattress, makes a 
luxurious bed. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. SUITES OF WHITE 
ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, £12 128, SCREENS, specially 
r Bedrooms, 2is EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, from 75s. 
WITING TABLES, from 25s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s éd. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


DOGS. 


The late Mr. Frank BuckLAnp expressed the following opinion in 
Land and Water upon 


NALDIRE’S MEDICATED DOG SOAP. 
“ Natpree’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.”—Franxk BUCKLAND. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, price 1s. 
N.B.-SEE THAT YOU GET “NALDIRE’S” SOAP. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per }b. See that you have 
none other, 5 Ibs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY. 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
4 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. The Borough, london Bridge. | Manchester—%3 Market st. 


02 Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristo!—38 Corn 
King’ Cross, N Birmingham—Quadrant. -F 
42 Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


J an a conead by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Rev. R. H. BAYN«s, Ion. Canon, 
al, writes; The spectacles ure ail end my eyes teel strong 

— ~~ only regret that I did not know ot your exceeding skill years ago. someones 
rom Sir Julius Be acts, Dr. Pee Cousulting Phy sician, Westminster Hos; ali 
Mciutyre, Fea. Q.C., M.P. ; F. D. Dixon-Huertiand, Esq., M.P.,&e. Mr. H. LA 

Oculist Optician, OLD BOND STREET, sclentidealiy adapts his improved 
Spectacles to assist and stren ngthen the weakest sicht. Pamphlet on the preservation 
sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Bir 5 Cor 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL, AND MORE DURABLE. 


bbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Losvox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THER FACULTY. 
A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 


rPAMAR For CONSTIPA’ TION, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
[NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 


(BILLS. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Drugzgists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVICES | DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cush, 


_ { 466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET; 
Appresses: { ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 


THE LITERARY JIACHINE, for Holding @ Book in any 

Position over an Easy Delicious luxuries. Prices from 21s. 
Descriptive pamphlet post free CTOHN CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street,Portland Place, 
I London, w. _ Beware Of Imitations. Telephone No. 3,881. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—-@- 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United. Kingdom .... ° £1 8 2 
India and 1123 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and “America 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d.eac wilt de piven, viz.s 


| 13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand 


JOHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Maijest 


8CounrT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. Ali the New and Stended — Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, &c. 
Post Orders promptly executed. Librar d and 


the Queen, 
350 Oxford St: “W. The Largest Selection in ay a of GIFT-BOUKS of every 
description. Gea application. 25 per cent. discount for cash. 


Fourth Edition, 1s. 
BATILE of the STANDARD: a Legend of Love and War. 
po fine record of gallant deeds.” _Sta 


ing story admirably told. "Morning Post. 
ay & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS TO BE HAD AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1. (THE THREATENING EYE. By E. F. Kyteur, Author 
of “ The Cruise of the 
en Forine them with a 


2. BETWEEN MIDNIGHT and DAWN, By Jno. L. Casstuts, 
Author of “ Society's Queen.” 


ingeni lot cleverly handled." —A thenceeum. 
begine with ist page, aud ably sustained to the conclusion," 


38. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Maser Rostmeon. 
“ Her characters are not only new to fiction, but true to life.""—Graphic. 
* A charming book.” —-A theneum. 
4, PRINCE SERGE PANINE. By Grorcrs Onvet, Author 
of The book that made M. Ohnet's reputation, and was 
” VizeTeLLy & Co., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


The most intensely lntevesting published. 30,000 Volumes 
GABORIAU'S and DU  BOISGOBEY'S SENSATIONAL 


et Fn, —20 Volumes are Now Ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, and at all 
Is. each ; or 2 vols. in 1, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
VIZETELLY & Co., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


New Novel by a New Writer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


(THE GOLDEN MILESTONE: Some Passages in the Life of 
an ex-Confederate Officer. By ScOTT GRAHAM. 
“A novel, the interest of which deepens as it goes, written wittily and brightly with an 
and hyperbole.” —Telegraph. 
“A usual merit, with a plot w orked out most artistically.""— Public Opinion. 


London Wyman & Soxs. And all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


A stirri 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. MARKBY’S ELEMENTS OF LAW. 
Third Edition, just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with 


REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By 
WILLIAM Markpy, D.C.L., late a Judge of the High Cvurt of Judicature at 
Calcutta ; Reader in Indian Law in the University of Oxford. 
“ One of the best 7 that ha’ the of uris; since the 
he bast w thet have appeared on the general jurisprudence 


Just published, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT in the 


EASTERN QUESTION: a Collection of Treaties and other Public Acts, 
Ediced, with Introductions and Notes, by T. E. HoLLanp, D.C.L., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy. Oxford. 

In this work the Editor has brought together, from the voluminous collec- 
tiors in which they are practically inaccessible, the Treaties and other 
documents which are the official record of the action of the Great Powers 
with ref to the Ot Empire, These documents are fully annotated, 
and are so printed as to render easily distinguishable clauses which are still 
in force from clauses which have ceased to be operative. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SHAKESPEARE asa DRAMATIC ARTIST: 


a Popular Illustration of the ee. of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. 
Mou tron, M.A., late Scholar of 's College, Cambridge, University 
(Extension) Lecturer in Literature. 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: SELECT PLAYS.— 


TWELFTH NIGHT; or, What You Will. Edited by W. Arpis Wricur, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Senior Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare’s Plays.) 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


All the Best Buoks are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to 


LIBRARIES, READING-ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
ON THE FOLLOWING TZRMS : 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea ; or 
THIRTY VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, 
Six Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
These Terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of good readable Books. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 


postage free on application. 


All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be 
obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W., anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE., 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 360 pp. with Maps, lis. 


Re SSIA in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical Sketch of Russia’s 
Progress in the East up to 1873, and the incidents which led to the Campaign against 
Khiva, with a Description of the Military Districts of the Caucasns, Orenburg, and Turkestan. 
By Hvuco StrumM, Captain in the Hessian Iussars, &c, Translated into English by 
J. W. OZANNE and Captain H. Sacus. 

London : HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


FOREIGN BRASSES ILLUSTRATED.—See The BUILDER 
for this week ; also Account of Presentation of Gold Medal to Dr. Schliemann at the 
Institute of Architects’ Meeting ; House, Westgate, Surrey ; Sculpture a the Paris S 
“ Protection,” by Demaiile, * Baptéme Gaulois by Oz! ; the Glasgow Water Scheme ; 
Notes at the Inventions Exhibition &e. 4d.; by Annual Subscription, 198. 
46 Street, And all Newsmen, 


(THOUGHTS at FOUR-SCORE and EARLIER: 


MISS INGELOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A Third Series of POEMS by JEAN INGELOW 
is now ready, fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

The First and Second Series, reprinted with 
additional matter from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 volumes, fep. 8vo. price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerrixesuip, or of 

(In Three Volumes.) VoL. 1.—Philosophical 
price 


CONTENTS :— 
Introduction to Hume's “ Treatise of Human Nature.” 


Mr. Henvert Srescer and Mr. G. H,. Lewes; their application of the Doctrine 
of Evolution to Thought. y 


The ESSENTIALS of HISTOLOGY, Deseri 


tive and Practical. For the Use of Students. By E. A. dcukven, F. 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology in University Colleee, London ; Editor of the 
Histological Portion of Quain’s “ Anatomy.” With 281 Tilustrations on 
Wood, 8vo. 6s.; or Interleaved with Drawing Paper for the convenience of 
Students, price 8s. 6d. 


The PHAINOMENA, or “ Heavenly Display” 


of Aratos, done into By Ropert Brown, jun. F.8.A. Author 
of “ Myth,” “The of Kirké,” &c. With 68 Ilus- 
trations ood. dto, 10s. 6d, 


A MANUAL of HEALTH SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Use in Schools and Colleges, and suited to the Requirements of 
Students preparing for the Examinations in i gi! of the Science and Art 
Department, &c. By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. Combe Lecturer 
on — rw Health, Editor of Health, &c. With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


HARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By 


= ——_ Perrine, Bart. formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
vO. 78. 


BITS of BRAZIL, the LEGEND of LILITH, 


and other POEMS. By Joun Cameron Guant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South” &c, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.” 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND” 
is now ready. Large crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


VOLUME XIX. (PHY—PRO) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Will be published about the 23rd instant, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Edition, 40th 


Thousand, 7s. 
N ATURAL LAW it in 7° SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. 
Heyry DaumMonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
“Mr. Drummond wi lar and qqaviacing force works out the continuity of law from 
the natural into the world,” —Spectator. 
London : Hopper x STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
Coorgr, Author of “The Purgatory of Suicides,” 


Mr. Cooper always writes well.""— Pall Mall Gacette. 
London: HoppgR & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 807 


Works. 8vo. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK-WO0D & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
: BY LADY MARTIN. 


LETTERS ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. 


By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady MARTIN). 


With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and 
Rudolf Lehmann ; Engraved by the late F. Holl. 


4to. printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


BY LORD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


RECORDS OF ARGYLL: 


Legends, Traditions, and Recollections of Argylishire 
Highlanders. 


Collected amee —— the Gaelic. With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, 
Clan Colours or Tartans of the Highlanders, 


By Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 


Illustrated with 19 Full-page Etchings. 1 vol. 4to. price to Subscribers, £2 12s. 6d. 
(When the Subscription List is complete the price will be raised.) 


BY LADY BELLAIRS, 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited 


by Lady Bettams. 8vo. with a Frontispiece and Map, 15s. 

“ The volume may be studied with interest and instruction, not ooly by those in the service» 
but by the larger cirele who teel a pride in the victories and — ze with the vicissitudes 
«ft our army. There will be full scope for both feelings in the perusal a —— p 8 pages.” 

rrow. 


BY CAPTAIN W. R. KENNEDY, R.N. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 


NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. By Captain W. R. Kennepy, 
R.N. With Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo. 14s. 
“Wek f t k which h hi f the 
Daily 


BY L. B. WALFORD. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. New and 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, Also now ready :— 
MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. | COUSINS, 
PAULINE. 


BY G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. gf erst Mn 
Davies, Author of ‘* The Swan and her Crew.” New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. Illustrated with 7 Full-page Plates, 6s. 
“ Mr. Davies's book gives an admirable ten of a district which is extremely accessible, 
although pe Bn little known........ ter perusing Mr. Davies's sketches of life upon 
the Broads, we daresay many people | be tempted to foilow his example.” —7imes. 
~ A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitants, human and 
other......++ The author describes his yachting adventures with such piquancy and verve, that 
we find ourselves mentally nipee to devote our next autumn apa to sailing the 
as TH instead of climbing the A — Westminster Review. 
the as weil as the most i al! descriptions of the 
will preserve the memory of a paradise for cof Sportsmen.” 


Land and Water. 
BY JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instractions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over “‘ Crag 
and Corrie, Flood and Fell;” and Recollections of the Author’s Early Life. 
By JoHn COLQuHOUN. Sixth Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
26s. 
resent delightful volumes, however, he presents all lovers of it 
of every Highland sport, on all of which heis an unexce 
and with what mony by 4 value even more, a series of lifelike sketches of the rarer and 
— of the country........ Is simply indispensable in every Scotch shooting. 


BY THE REV. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Library Edition, 1 vol. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Pronouncing. Etymological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. James SroRMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Pugtr, M.A, Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. 

“ Surpasses all its predecessors.""— New York Tribune. 

“Phe nearest approach to the ideal popular dictionary that has yet appeared in our 
English cyclopedia."—Times, 

high utility.” —Votes and Quer 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPES NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 63. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Ri ight Hon. 
A. J. B, Bengsrorp Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied 
From the TIMES. 

sequel to Mr. Beresford 's clever novel of“ Strictly 
”* and we may add that it is a decided’ improvement on "his maiden effort. He has 
laid a firmer grasp on some o those which in his work were rather 
wanting in outiine and ag eee but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his story wn e¢ Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
character, investigating t innermost life,’ and analysing the feelings of the hero, is never- 
the ess in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope | writes of political life and o vicissi- 
tndes of purties with the kuowledye and experience of a veteran politician, Nota few of the 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly and lively. We repeat, in conclusion, that 

the novel is ove which will repay carctul reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


VICTOR HUGO: his Life and Work. By Grorce Banner 


SMITH, anton of “Poets and Novelists” &c. Crown 8vo. with a Portrait of 
Hugo, 6s. C 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE ; or, the New Politics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
“ This is one of the most comprehensive and powerful indictments against Mr. Gladstone 
that hasever been issued. It traces the career of the *Grand’ Minister from early life to his 
muddling in reference to muprien aggression, and shows the weakness and vacillation Gteret 
His t rtrayed in its true colours, and the we 4-2. results 
long course of abject surrender are pointed out in vigorous language. It is by books such — ag 
this tha country will become awake to the real nature of our national peril.""— England. 


RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Srepnrax, Author of 


“ Underground Russia.” Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 18s. 


“ His vivid and absorbing book should be read and pondered by every one. Telegraph. 
“ Thrilling pictures of the terrors of prison life........As interesting as mail = we 


New Three-Volume Novels at all Libraries. 


THE FLOWER of DOOM. By Miss Brernam-Epwarps, 
Author of ** Kitty,” “ Love and Mirage,” &e. 1 vol. (This day. 


MORNING GREY. By the Author of “ Ade.” 
“tt a most remarkable degree Rome St. 
is as true & women as woman ev wer painted I can heartily praise se the whole book.” 


LIKE LOST SHEEP: a Riverside Story. By Arnorp Gray, 

Gray conteives to develov in a fashion as to keep the reader constantly 

p-tue 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 
jolly Bawn,” &c. 

“ Full of comic right and clever."'—Socie: 
Unusually good...... There is not, in one dull page.” —Morning Post. 


LIL LORIMER. By Tuo Girt, Author of “A Matter-of- 

“A ee at and good order, with a brilliancy, glow, 
and picturesqueness to the American localities in which the 
scenes are laid fur the most part.” —Jlustrated Lundon News. 

MR. GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Pictorial wrapper, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
THE DARK HOUSE: a Knot Unravelled. By GrorcE 
MANVILLE Feny, Author of “ The Vicar's People " &c. (This day. 


NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
Each in Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HONEST DAVIE. By Franx UNDERST.PAUL’S. 


BaRRetT. (Just ready. Dow Lina. Just ready. 
“ Nothing less than entene n “The most thoughtful, finished, and 
Pall Mall Gazet*e. powerful work of the author's.” —Daily News. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ‘ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY M. W. BREW. 


THE CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE ; 


or, Pictures of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew, Author of “‘ The 
Burtons of Dunroe.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Next week, 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 


CrawFunrp, Author of “The World We Live In.” 2 vols, 
BY MISS GRANT. 


CARA ROMA. By M. M. Grant, Author of 
“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,” **One May Day,” &c. 2 vols. 


“ Miss Grant’s new work is a pretty love rete redeemed from the commonplace by a 
certain grace of style.. he pages are full of bright and intelligent art gossip. Car Haring, 


By OswaLp 


(This day. 


by mq ot Is a charming creation...... The writer of this novel lently a lover 
of Italy, the singular charm of which favoured land she portrays with vivacity f— elegance.” 
‘orning Post. 


BY C. H. EDEN. 


GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, In the Bear’s 


Grip, By C.H.Epren. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Eden knows more about than writer whom we know. Ilis new 
book is a terribio and exciting narrative........ en's ghastly tale relies for its fascinati 
on absolute knowledge and daring Feallom. Years of reading on duil histories 
treatises = not pT oe half so vivid an impression of modern Rus: may be gained ~& 
few breath’ to run through the remarkable novel. '—Vanity Fai. 


BY A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sryyert, Author of “ The 


Occult World,” “ Esoteric Buddhism,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


ied L = isa novel Karat * The Occult World’ in a manner whieh is clever and enter- 
ne a a ni, The characters have much individuality, and the 
terse vigorous. ing Post. 


BY ANTHONY BATHE, 


NOT DROWNED. By Anrnoyy Barue. 


Crown 8vo. 
Mr. Bathe’s fis worth reading...... Tt is continuous its ta interest, 
out being forced.....The reader will not fail to sympathize w! all the peinlpal characters” 
neeum. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


A NEW GUIDE BOOK TO LONDON. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. 


By Laurence Hutton. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. post free. 
“ Abounds with interesting facts...... Extends fro Chaucer to George Eliot, and is a maga- 
* m has w 
A wonderful com pilation."’"—A ge. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 2% PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 


—o—. 
SECOND EDITION THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: 
A Novel. 
By LUCAS MALET, 
Author of “‘ Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White.” 
3 vols. 
“ A story which combines imagination, observation, and finish in a high degree.” 
“ We cannot doubt that this story will live amongst the great English fictions of this 
interesting and well told.” Guardian. 
The interest mover tage, and its déncGment is extremely dramatic.""—Morning Post. 
Elzevir 8vo. choicely printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA ; or, Confest Igno- 


rance the way to Science; in an essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and 
Confident Opinion. By JoskEPH GLANVILL, M.A. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by JonN OWEN. 


Eighth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay. | 


Edited by his Winow. With Preface by the Right Hon. Joun Bricut, MP. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND, and other 


Religions Communions. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Parish Church 
of Clapham. By Roperr Howanp, M.A. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE ONLY PASSPORT to HEAVEN. 


By One wHo Has rv, 
Demy 8vo. 3s, 


HAMLET, PRINCE of DENMARK. The 


Text Revised. Lines pronounced Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before 
unsuspected emended. With Preface and Notes. By MaTraias MULL. 


“Tam delighted to have your edition of Hamlet, which has a deep interest for me.” 
Henny Invixe, 


“ Mr. Mull’s Hamlet is full of a new interest. Some of his emendations are very 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LOUISE de la VALLIERE, and other Poems. 
By KATHERINE TYNAN. 

“Very seldom is it our good fortune to close a volume of poems with such an almost un- 
alloyed sense of pleasure, and, we may add, gratitude to the author.,....... Mies Tynan has a 
singular gift of music which makes her poems de‘ ixhtful to the ear, joined to an appreciation of 
nature and a thoughtful depth of sympathy which must appeal as certainly to the heart. 

A book to own and treasure.”"—Graphic. 


we Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ECHOES of the NIGHT, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. F. H. Woop, M.A. 
Just published, 1s, 


THE FIGHTING of the FUTURE. By 


Captain Ian A.D.C. 
Just published, 1s. 
WHIST. The American Lead Controversy. 


By “Merry ANDREW.” With a Letter by “ CAVENDISH.” 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Crown 8vo. pp. xiv.—174, cloth, 5s. 


THE SONG CELESTIAL; 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahabharata.) 


Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the form of Krishna, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “ The Light of Asia.” 

*.° THE LIGHT of ASIA has now reached its Twenty- 
sixth English Edition. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


A NEW VOLUME BY MICHAEL FIELD, 
Author of “ Callirrhoé,” and “ Fair Rosamund.” 
Crown 8vo. vellum, 312 pp. 7s. 6d. 
THE FATHER’S TRAGEDY—WILLIAM RUFUS— 
LOYALTY AND LOVE: 


Three Dramatic Poems. 
LONDON: G. BELL & SON. CLIFTON : J. BAKER & SON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
A Record. 
JOHN BULL. 
Ungnestionable power and skill are shown by the anonymous writer of this story. 
MORNING POST. 
Frederic Cohen is an excellent specimen of the Jew of to-day. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


Intermingled in this story are charming love-passages between “a lover and his 
lass,” who are always falling out, and kissing again. r 


STANDARD. 
A singular and powerful tale. It takes a hold upon our interest which never 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME,” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Basu, 


Author of “ Love the Debt” &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER KIRTON.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. Macquom, Author of 


“Patty” &. 3 vols. 
PICTORIAL WORLD. 
The study of character in “ Louisa” is as merciless as it is keen and minute. Not 
a life ts motives with clearer ht and 
than this accomplished novelist. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols. 


“ Is a work of great promise.”—John Bull. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOOLS OF FORTUNE” “. 
A GOOD HATER. By Frepericx Boyte. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


The story is very good indeed in parts. Some of the characters are fresh 
and very well delineated, and some of the dialogue is noticeably smart. — 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING OT.” 
To be published in 3 vols. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S 


A SECOND LIFE. 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripert, 


Author of “‘George Geith.” New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOCIETY. 


“ Berna ” is one of the best, if not 
ona poll certainly it, if not the very best, production of 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c, 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Jonn Kenr SPenper. 8 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosiysoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Farrrax Byrryr, 
Author of “ A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols. (Next week. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


GLADSTONIAN REVERIES. 


1. THE PRESENTIMENT. “ Visions of the Night.” Is. “ those booke 
w bring unmixed pleasure to the reviewer...... each isa ye 
2 RETROSP. ‘CT. “ Musings on the Ocean, on board the "Pembroke Castle.’ Is. 
London; City oF Loxpow PusLisaine Compaxy, Friar Street. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL of LIFE. Seven Addresses 
delivered during the London Mission, 1885, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge, to Public School Men, by late and present Head 
Masters. With an Introduction by C. J. Vaucuay, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, and Master of the Temple ; formerly Head Master of 
Harrow School. 

Contents: Introduction, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.—The Days of 
Old, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.— Quit you like Men, by the Bishop 
of Southwell—The High Responsibilities of Educated Christians, by 
R. J. Wilson, M.A.— The Charter of Life, by Edward Thring, M.A.— 
The Will and the Way, by William Haig Brown, LL.D.—The Christian 
Warfare, by E.C. Wickham, M.A.—The Attraction of the Cross, by 
Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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